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COLLINGWOOD’S IDEA HISTORY 


1947 the publication Collingwood’s Idea 
History caused momentary flutter. was reviewed 
number learned periodicals, must said without much 
enthusiasm. Mr. Rowse gave regretful notice the 
Sunday Times, but dwelt mainly the inconclusive nature 
the book consequent upon the untimely death the author, 
and showed little indication that understood the importance 
the thesis which the book was propounding. passed rapidly 
out print, and today Collingwood’s Autobiography also has 
been unavailable, believe, for some years. would appear 
that Collingwood’s work the process being forgotten 
this country. 

Not Germany. spite the dislocations war Pro- 
fessor Rotacker the University Bonn immediately hailed 
the Idea History the only contribution which the English 
have made modern times the philosophy history and 
student his, Herr Schneider, has recently been England 
search for further Collingwood’s writings, including the 
Autobiography, which apparently did not reach Germany. 
was largely unsuccessful. Neither Collingwood’s literary execu- 
tor, nor Pembroke College, Oxford, where Collingwood worked 
for some years, could even advise Herr Schneider where 
might obtain the information wanted. left some 
bewilderment the coolness the reviews which Collingwood’s 
book had obtained, and the comparative indifference most 
English historians Collingwood’s work this 

These are disturbing facts. has always seemed the 
present writer that the History was the most important 
historical pronouncement modern times. far from being 
inconclusive, presents those who care read with the clearest 
statement the nature and objectives the study history. 
all the more important that these should clearly under- 
stood because Collingwood danger misinterpretation 
those who should know better. Thus Mr. Rowse, 
his popular book The Use History dismisses him, typically, 
brilliant writer, who passes this country for original 
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thinker’; (it has been for some time besetting sin few 
Oxford historians regard originality and brilliancy, rather 
than zeal for the truth, the quality most worthy praise), 
and regards his ideas merely derived from Colling- 
wood would have been the first have admitted his debt 
Croce’s thought, and expressed his early admiration for him 
translating some his works. But knowledge Croce’s 
thought would reveal fundamental differences from that 
Collingwood. not however those wish speak. The 
Idea History was probably not available Mr. Rowse when 
wrote, and relied his Nature. Now the thesis 
that book that man can learn natural phenomena only 
part them. can record his experiences, and these 
serve his data, and upon these scientific inferences are based 
but these inferences can never constitute knowing’ natural 
phenomena, because they are known only the mind God. 
The only phenomenon which man can achieve complete 
knowledge himself, and the study history the search for 
this self-knowledge. 

Mr. Rowse’s comment upon this thesis the flippant 

that point Collingwood died. And perhaps wonder. 

difficult see how could have gone any further. 

also remarkable how obtuse clever men can be. course, 

sense, history underlies everything. obvious that everything 

has historical aspect. But that does not mean that history 
everything. And there surely plain confusion thought 
beneath what Collingwood says. The real essence scientific 
investigation not the and interpretation 

Origin not the same thing validity, nor knowledge the 

origin the same thing judgment it.’ 

The plain confusion thought that Mr. Rowse, and 
not Collingwood. The idea that history 
the very basis Collingwood’s thesis. great pains 
show that the geological ages the earth were certainly not 
‘history But what history man’s attempts learn more 
those ages. Mr. Rowse falls into the error (common among 
non-scientists) regarding scientific ‘laws’ existing inde- 
pendently the minds the men who conceive and hold them, 
whereas any scientist knows that they are man-made hypotheses 
which the stage reached scientific thought seem likely 
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aid him the continuance his work. Newton’s laws’, 
which the eighteenth-century philosophers seemed un- 
questionable, now appear, the age have 
inaugurated merely one stage scientific thought which 
time would superseded. Mr. Rowse does not justice 
Collingwood’s thesis, and says nothing which could regarded 
serious challenge it. His final quotation from Croce 
Reality history and only historically known goes 
further than Collingwood ever went, but quoted 
were Collingwood’s own view. 

may well recall briefly some the most important 
ideas which emerge from Collingwood’s work. discerns 
three main periods thought western civilization, the 
Greek, the medieval and the modern, and believes that 
are the threshold fourth. Our philosophical tradition 
goes back sixth-century Greece. The central problem 
Greek thought was mathematics; Greek thought was not 
merely not much concerned with history was anti-historical, 
because Greek philosophy held that was only what was un- 
changing that could known. The greatness Herodotus 
all the more strongly emphasized the fact that had 
neither predecessor nor Even Thucydides was more 
concerned with searching for social laws than with writing 
history, and much his work (e.g. the famous Melian dialogue) 
product more imagination than history. the middle 
ages the central problem thought was concerned with theo- 
logy, and the writing history was subordinated that end. 
From the sixteenth the nineteenth centuries the main effort 
thought was concerned with laying the foundations natural 
science. Critical history began the eighteenth century, but 
both and philosophy were profoundly influenced the pre- 
occupation with natural science. was natural that philos- 
ophers and historians should seek discover means 
nature, the analogy the laws recently asserted govern- 
ing the physical world. Locke, Hume and even Kant were fired 
this object, but the attempt failed, and Collingwood believed 
that the fallacy examining history the analogy the 
natural sciences was the reason for the failure. Philosophers 
failed see that the historical method thought was distinct 
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from the scientific that the right way investigating nature 
the methods called scientific, the right way investigating 
mind the methods history.’ 

Bacon laid down that the natural scientist must put 
Nature the question and that must also the attitude 
the historian. this sense history because all 
thinking, Collingwood asserts, asking questions. But there 
the analogy ends, for the purposes the historian and the 
scientist are different, and therefore are the questions they 

scientist asks Why did that piece litmus paper 
litmus paper turn When historian asks Why did 
Brutus stab Caesar means What did Brutus think, which 
made him stab Caesar The cause the event, for him, means 
the thought the mind the person whose agency the event 
came and that not something other than the event, 
the inside the event 

The historian, therefore, who seeks primarily discover the 
track, rather, lost between two tracks, the scientific 
and the historical. Collingwood believed that have now 
reached stage analogous the seventeenth century, when 
science last threw off the shackles theology and became 
method thought its own right. 

The really new element the thought today compared 
with that three centuries ago the rise history. History 
occupies the world today position analogous that 
special and autonomous form thought, lately established, whose 
possibilities have not yet been completely explored.’ 

And what the subject-matter history? All history, 
Collingwood replied, the history thought, and historical 
thinking the re-enactment past experiences the mind 
the thinker. Thoughts can rediscovered only rethinking 
them, and order rethink the thoughts the past the his- 
torian must bring bear the problem 

all the powers his own mind and all his knowledge philos- 
ophy and politics. not passive surrender the spell 
another’s labour active and therefore critical 
thinking.’ 

Collingwood has nothing but contempt for what calls scis- 
sors-and-paste historians, who rely slavishly authority 
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Historical imagination mere adornment the art 
historical writing: the very essence historical re- 
construction. the historian, the activities whose history 
studying are not spectacles watched, but experiences 
lived through his own mind and this sense that 
the past lives the present. indeed much the past 
the present competent comprehend. For some historians, 
and indeed some generations historians, find certain periods 
unintelligible they then call such periods ages’ 
periods decadence Such phrases, Collingwood asserts, are 
misleading. 

They tell nothing about those ages themselves, though they 
tell great deal about the persons who use them, namely that 
they are unable rethink the thoughts which were fundamental 
their life.’ 

This argument lies the root Collingwood’s assertion 
historical relativism which denies that the historian can dis- 
cern any general historical progress. The historian can never 
‘answer the question whether one period, taken whole, 
superior another, since the historian can never take period 
whole. There are large tracts which has data, 
data which capable interpreting. Nor can one talk 
progress happiness comfort, since there means 
comparing the happiness life medieval cottage with life 
modern slum nor art, for every fresh work art the 
solution fresh problem which arises not out previous 
work art, but out the artist’s own experience. Only 
limited spheres, for instance science religion, can one 
talk progress that the sense which can talk 
Einstein’s work making advance that Newton, 
the New Testament conception God being advance 
that Genesis. Historians have been accustomed label some 
periods good periods and others bad some periods historical 
greatness, others historical failure. But this means merely 
that the so-called good periods are the ones into whose spirit 
the historian has penetrated, while the bad ones are those which 
has been unable relive. 

Another thing which the historian cannot prophesy. 

The historical study mind can neither foretell the 
developments human thought nor legislate for them, except 
far they must proceed—though what direction can- 
not tell—from the present their starting-point.’ 
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Collingwood ontological idealist refuting the positivistic 
tendencies Comte, Marx, Spengler, and even Toynbee, all 
whom labels historians because their 
attempts arrange the whole history single scheme, 
thus continuing the eighteenth-century fallacy regarding 
history branch natural science. History has too much 
positive service offer those who pursue correctly for 
allowed continue, has too often been the past, the 
handmaiden either politics. 

The purpose history is, Collingwood asserts, self-knowledge, 
only for its own sake, but condition without which 
other knowledge can critically justified and securely 
based but must self-knowledge secured other means 
than seeking laws which govern human actions. must 
secured, Lord Acton’s phrase, studying problems, not 
periods, seeing human problems and achievements through 
the eyes those who were chiefly concerned with them. The 
philosopher Whitehead has called the right-angled triangle 
eternal object. The same phrase applicable historical 
phenomena, because they can apprehended historical 
thought any time. The Roman constitution, the Augustan 
modification it, the Theodosian Code, and forth are this 
sense eternal objects. them the past continues exist 
the mind the present. such respects there progress 
historical progress, that is, can come about only 
thinking historically. 

ing Newton’s thought and retaining within his own. Newton 
lives Einstein the way which any past experience lives 
the mind the historian.’ 

Man has been defined animal capable profiting the 
experience others; the only way which this profit 
realized historical knowledge. Collingwood’s conclusion 
was that 

mind leisure from more pressing occupations, but prime duty, 
whose discharge essential the maintenance reason 
This altogether more exalted view history than that 

given Mr. Rowse. his chapter History and Culture 
Mr. Rowse values the aesthetic pleasure derived from know- 
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ledge periods architecture, and laments the ignorance 
country people with whom finds impossible converse 
intelligently but there suggestion that the study 
history could ever bring about any striking advance man’s 
knowledge himself. 

History must regarded one these two ways, either 
pleasant arm-chair subject enabling one escape from 
difficult and harassing world the aid light biography 
enjoyable jaunt old-world village church the 
serious study human thought with the object, not dis- 
covering scientific enabling man foretell the future, 
but gaining experience the working and limitations his 
own mind. The former pleasant, nostalgic and escapist 
pastime. The latter pre-eminently meets the need the modern 
world. now platitude say that the last three centuries 
have witnessed stupendous advances scientific thought, and 
that the frightening thought now that man will unable 
use his knowledge for any other purpose than his own destruc- 
tion. Collingwood’s answer would have been that this was the 
strongest argument for taking history seriously, for looking yet 
more carefully the mind man reflected history, 
seeing how has reacted the problems his time, and 
providing new material for philosophy. This easy task. 
The man who has read few biographies will not thereby 
become historian, and Professor Butterfield was right 
reprove Mr. Rowse for suggesting that But, 
Collingwood right, the trained historian and the philosopher, 
working together, have within their power make the next 
three centuries the age philosophy the last three centuries 
have been the age science. 

Collingwood distinguishes four distinct methods thought, 
the artistic, the scientific, the philosophical and the historical. 
spent much his life (as his Autobiography will show) 
bringing about rapprochement between philosophy and 
history. The History seeks emancipate history from 
the sciences and induce philosophy accept the historical 
method. History and philosophy, thus emancipated and re- 
directed, contain within themselves new hope for the solution 

History, 193-202. 
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EDWARD III’s WOOL MONOPOLY 1337: 
FOURTEENTH-CENTURY ROYAL TRADING 


There nothing particularly modern about attempts the 
state control for political fiscal reasons the whole economy 
country important aspects its economic life, and 
the object this article describe one fairly important inci- 
dent this kind fourteenth-century England. Modern 
governments differ however from their predecessors often 
pursuing long-term economic policy deliberately designed 
promote the prosperity the countries they govern. Medieval 
rulers tried only very seldom carry out for any length time 
conscious economic policy this sort and, indeed, they seldom 
possessed consistent economic policy all. Their excursions 
into the realm economic regulation, not designed enforce 
the existing usages deal with some economic disaster, were 
generally aimed placating some particularly influential group 
were inspired purely immediate and transitory political 
financial needs, though their action often had important and 
lasting effects. the particular case described here, Edward III, 
order raise funds for projected war with France, tried 
control the entire export trade English wool, the most im- 
portant article then exported from England. syndicate 
English exporters was organized the king and was invested 
with the power compulsory purchase wool England and 
with monopoly export. They hoped control the foreign 
market and, profiting from the high demand that always existed 
for English wool, which was considered the middle ages 
among the best Europe, they expected high profits. They 
were share the proceeds with the This wool scheme 

See explanatory note 24. 

The story this wool scheme has been told number times, but 
case have all the sources known available been utilized together and there 
therefore justification for fresh account. The best account Hughes, 
Study Social and Constitutional Tendencies the Early Years Edward III 
(London, Hodder and Stoughton, 1915) pp. 26-38, 187-91, using some 
the most important MS. sources available. Her book was unfortunately not 
used Unwin his detailed and valuable study The Estate Merchants, 
1336-1365 Finance and Trade under Edward III, ed. Unwin (Manchester 
University Press, 1918) pp. 179-97. Terry, The Financing the Hundred 

Years’ War, 1337-1360 (London, Constable, 1914), quite unreliable, and 
while used important sources unknown Miss Hughes, seriously mis- 
interpreted them (pp. 6-22) and misled Unwin and other historians. Some 
new material has been used Sturler, Les relations politiques les 
échanges commerciaux entre Duché Brabant moyen dge, 
(Paris, Droz, 1936) pp. 390-5. 
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ultimately broke down owing differences between the king 
and the merchants. was the first number attempts 
Edward III regulate and tax heavily the wool trade 
order finance the Hundred Years’ War, and ushered 
period restrictions that ended transforming hitherto 
free trade into one that was controlled relatively narrow 
body merchants and was closely regulated. One ultimate 
result was the fall the amount wool annually exported. 
Another quite unforeseen result was the expansion English 
cloth manufacture and the beginning large-scale export 
trade English cloth. 

The collapse the wool scheme early 1338 had reper- 
cussions some importance English history this period. 
will described later, seriously affected the course the 
war during its first phase from 1337 1340. Even more im- 
portant were its effects the relations between the crown and 
the English merchants. The winding-up the wool scheme 
resulted the king’s seizure Dordrecht all the wool 
that had already been exported the Netherlands. The owners 
were promised repayment through grants allowance cus- 
tom and subsidy their future exports, but many merchants 
were never able obtain proper compensation this way and 
were driven sell their Dordrecht bonds’ syndicates 
financiers specially empowered Edward III buy them up, 
course considerable Unwin has shown, this 
contributed considerably towards the creation, after 1343, 
rift between the greater English financiers and the remaining 
wool merchants.‘ This conflict interests ultimately destroyed 
estate the wool merchants which during the first years 
the war had been acting independent body, quite 
separate from parliament, helping the regulation the wool 
trade and controlling taxation exported wool. The majority 
the wool merchants 

‘turned parliament and future acted with and through 

the commons ... The whole affair enormously strengthened 

parliament, and above all the commons, enlarging the interest 


represented the burgesses and consolidating with the 
knights the 


For account some those syndicates see Sayles, The English 
Company Speculum, (1931), 177-205. Op. cit. pp. 196 ff. 

The Wool Trade English Medieval History, 1941), 
Dp. 
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This helped pave the way for the establishment parlia- 
ment effective control over indirect taxation which was 
one the most important constitutional developments tke 
reign Edward III. 

Fourteenth-century English kings were usually short 
money, quite often even peacetime.* During the first decade 
his reign Edward III unlikely have received any 
particular year much more than from his ordinary 
sources revenue out this total about £13,000 was derived 
from customs, mainly from duties exported wool. Like 
other medieval kings before and after his time, Edward III 
lacked precise estimates crown revenue, and money was 
spent his government rather haphazard fashion, without 
very much attention the resources really possessed. Even 
fairly normal times like the period 1327-33, when there was 
major war, the king was spending more than his normal 
revenue and the gap was continuous loans. 
Evidence available show that between the autumn 
1328 and the autumn 1331 Edward III was borrowing between 
£12,000 and £19,000 year and had bear these loans 
annual interest charge some Some this 
money was doubt borrowed purely means anticipating 
regular royal revenue that was being collected slowly and 
piecemeal all the year round; was method mobilizing 
royal resources quickly. But much the borrowed funds 
represented real, temporary, addition royal resources. 
might enquired how such continuous over-spending was 
possible. The answer that every few years Edward III was 
able secure grant some sort from parliament the clergy, 
both, else persuade the merchants allow him levy 
customs increased rate. The major portion every such 
grant was invariably from the very outset earmarked for the 
royal creditors. grant lay tenth and fifteenth amounted 

The financial problem fourteenth-century English kings has been 
recently very well discussed Strayer his introduction vol. 
The English Government Work, ed. Morris and Strayer 


(Cambridge, Mass., 1947) pp. .See also the very 


Annales: Economies, Sociétés, Civilisations (Paris), (1949), 


These figures are based Exchequer Accounts Various, 101/127 
Nos. 26, 27, Receipt and Issue Rolls for 1328-32, and Warrants for Issue, 
Exchequer Receipt (E.404) for the reign Edward III. 
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from 1332 onwards £38,000 and grant clerical tenth 
totalled some £19,000, that annual debt lenders even 
£20,000, adopt maximum estimate, was quite manageable. 

War once imposed intolerable strain the whole finan- 
cial system. Even military operations fairly modest scale 
involved expenditure generally quite disproportionate the 
results likely achieved. would have been far worse but 
for the fact that large proportion wages due for war service 
were not paid immediately cash and that forced purchase 
provisions could carried out extensive scale without 
any immediate payment—the king simply issued promises 
payment that might might not honoured later. 1336-7 
Edward’s plans for waging war against France were exception- 
princes the Low Countries and Germany. this was 
successful, but his allies promised help only condition 
receiving substantial subsidies. Negotiations had been going: 
since least the summer 1336 and they were speedily 
completed after the war had formally started May 1337. 
Already this period preparation, between August 1336 and 
September 1337, between and £100,000 had been 
borrowed Edward III, mainly from his usual bankers, the 
Florentine societies the Bardi and the Peruzzi and the 
brothers William and Richard Pole Hull. This was 
only the beginning, for the treaties concluded the spring 
and summer 1337 Edward had promised eight his lead- 
ing allies alone payment £124,000 before the end 1337, with 
further advances follow, while smaller payments were prom- 
ised numerous lesser rulers and magnates. addition much 
money was needed cover the cost Edward’s projected 
expedition the continent, originally planned for the late sum- 
mer autumn 1337. The king did secure 1337 grant 
direct taxes from the laity and the clergy for the next three 
years, but much the money due for collection 1337-8 was 
assigned repay former royal loans. Only the wool scheme, 
which had been under discussion since least the autumn 
1336, could provide the very large additional sums needed 
(estimated over £200,000) and July 1337 the final 
agreement was concluded with the wool shall 
henceforth call them the Contract Merchants ’.) 

Calendared Cal. Close Rolls, 1337-39, pp. 148-9. 
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The ground had been well prepared for this. embargo 


the export wool had been imposed August 1336 and 
had been strictly enforced during the whole the following 
year, wool being allowed the The aim 
this was twofold. was designed precipitate economic 
crisis the cloth-producing centres Flanders, which drew 
most their wool from England, and thereby force the count 
Flanders into alliance with England least into neu- 
trality. But the scarcity thus created the Netherlands would 
also ensure large profits for the Contract Merchants whose wool 
was exported there and was likely enable them virtually 
dictate the price wool abroad. further guarantee 
their monopoly export was maintained until all the wool 
shipped them was sold. the same time the existence 
the embargo was likely facilitate the purchase and the 
purveyance wool England, most the other possible 
purchasers had been eliminated and considerable wool 
had been accumulated. prevent undue exploitation wool 


owners the Contract Merchants, which could lead resist- 


ance that might ruin the whole project, schedule minimum 
wool prices had been adopted September 1336 below which 
the Contract Merchants were not allowed buy wool. 

The Wool Company undertook raise and export 30,000 
sacks this figure was certainly quite practicable, for 34,000 
sacks had been exported between Michaelmas 1335 and Michael- 
mas 1336 and slightly larger amount had been shipped the 
year return for royal support raising the wool 
and for the monopoly export, the merchants undertook 
advance Edward loan £200,000 out the proceeds 
the sale the wool exported them the loan was free 
interest and was repaid out the customs which were 
farmed the merchants until they were wholly satisfied. 
The merchants were expected acquire the wool credit, 
was usual the later medieval English wool-trade. They were 
not required satisfy the owners until they had been 
repaid the king, and they were prosecuted the owners 
before such repayment had taken place they were entitled 


Enrolled Customs Accounts, 356/8. 


Gray, The production and exportation English woollens the 
fourteenth century E.H.R., xxxix (1924), 15. 
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royal letters protection. The average price sack wool 
England was about and expenses connected with collec- 
tion and export wool were likely average per sack 
possibly little 1338-9 royal wool good quality 
was sold Flanders and Brabant average price from 
and the Contract Merchants could probably 
reckon securing still better prices 1337 after the prolonged 
scarcity the Netherlands. The loan £200,000 demanded 
the king does not therefore seem excessive. The merchants 
could have reckoned profit about per sack even 
more, and this profit Edward III was receive one half, this 
being wholly distinct from, and addition to, the loan 
£200,000. Everyone England was satisfied. The wool 
producers were protected against unduly low purchase prices, 
though they were likely have wait considerable time for 
repayment. The English merchants participating the scheme 
would virtually control the entire English wool export, the 
almost complete exclusion foreign exporters, position they 
had never enjoyed before, and they could count larger profits 
than were normally obtainable. The king would enabled 
borrow speedily £200,000 free interest, well obtain half 
the profits the whole enterprise. Everyone England was 
profit the expense the foreign buyers. 

The agreement July 1337 had been negotiated 
leading English merchants acting behalf wider body 
merchants the kingdom. William Pole Hull and 
Reginald Conduit London were chosen heads the 
new company. Pole, who later 1338-9 was able lend 
over £100,000 the king, was the outstanding English mer- 
chant this period and probably dominated the company. 
His later career reveals him ruthless and unscrupulous 
and there could lasting community interest 
between him, other leading merchants like him, and the 
humbler merchants who formed considerable part the 
company. This was serious element weakness the whole 
project and may have contributed its ultimate failure. 


Hughes, op. cit. Ancient Petitions No. 10,986 and Parlia- 
mentary and Council Proceedings, 49/67 No. 

Account Paul Monte Florum, K.R. Exch. Acc. Various, 101/624/28 
4-5, Wardrobe Book Particulars William Norwell, 36/203 324 
(Miscellaneous Books, Treasury Receipt). 

Sayles, op. cit., gives good illustration Pole’s methods, 
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The new Wool Company represented revival the Com- 
pany the Staple Edward II’s reign. export was take 
place the Netherlands except under its control. Any English 
merchant who wished could apparently export wool under 
the company provided agreed submit the general regu- 
lations about the places shipment, conditions sale, etc. 
All wool was sent fixed locality the Netherlands 
chosen the king and the merchants, and all those who 
shipped wool were compelled the heads the company 
pay abroad duty 13d. per sarplar wool (usually contain- 
ing somewhat more than sack the custom 
among merchants the place where the Staple located 

supplement the private stocks merchants the Wool 
Company was empowered exercise the royal prerogative 
purveyance, that forced purchase wool without, usually, 
any immediate payment. number leading merchants, from 
two seven, were appointed each county, armed with royal 
commissions purvey wool. Each purveying merchant was 
required give bond his own name for the wool taken 
him, promising repayment within year. far the 
company and the king were concerned each purveyor was 
treat the purveyed wool hisown. Out about 10,000 sacks 
lawfully exported the first shipment November 1337 (much 
wool was smuggled addition), only about one-fifth was derived 
from purveyance. far can judged from the rather in- 
complete evidence available the quality the wool exported 
this shipment was quite 

The 30,000 sacks were shipped three shipments 
10,000 sacks each, advance the king 100,000 marks 
(£66,666 13s. 4d.) being due each shipment. the mer- 
chants’ statement made later petition believed, the 
first 100,000 marks were paid Christmas 1337, that 
was probably intended ship the first consignment 
October the latest. The second shipment was take place 
after Christmas, payment being due Easter 1338 (12 April). 
The third shipment was expected sail after Easter and pay- 
ment was stipulated, seems, Ascension (21 These 


Exch. Acc. Various, 101/457 No. moris est inter merca- 

Acc. Various, 101/457 Nos. 27, 30, 31. 

These details are derived from petition the merchants presented 
the sometime the spring 1338. (Parl. and Council Proc., 49/67 
No. Much this document legible only under ultra-violet ray lamp.) 
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dates may have been over-optimistic and the difficulty 
adhering this time-table was one the causes the later 
quarrel between the king and the merchants. 

The first shipment was ordered sail the company 
important royal envoys going the Netherlands, headed 
Henry Burghersh, bishop Lincoln, who had been the chief 
negotiator the treaties alliance concluded earlier the 
year and very likely was the royal adviser most responsible for 
the policy forming continental coalition against France. 
The envoys were begin the payment subsidies Edward’s 
foreign allies and were prepare for the king’s own expedition 
The various consignments making this wool 
shipment left harbour dates ranging between September 
and October all vessels gathering either the estuary 
the Orwell Sandwich, but sailing only the early 
days large number ships was assembled, 
though chronicler’s figure 440 ships carrying force 
700 armed men probably very exaggerated. would 
appear that shipment wool earlier date had been origin- 
ally intended and after the breakdown the Wool Contract 
there were recriminations this subject between the king and 
the merchants; the king claimed that his fleet had been 
assembled long before the merchants were ready and that 
had been necessary send writs the purveyors threatening 
them with penalties unless they 

The delay the departure the wool fleet might help 
explain rather strange agreement, made before the expedition 
sailed, the king and his council with the Contract Merchants, 
with the assent both Pole and Conduit. was agreed that, 
notwithstanding the original indenture agreement July 
which assured the merchants complete contro! over their 
wool abroad, the envoys should have their full disposal the 
10,000 sacks sailing the first fleet. They could with this 
wool what they liked, even throw into the Thames (as 


Chancery Miscellanea, 47/32 No. 18, dorse. 

Acc. Various, 101/457/9 and Customs Accounts, 
122/7 No. (Boston). 

Account John Charnels, Chancellor’s Roll, 352/132 (13 Edward 
and 46d, Cp. the Chronicle Henry Knighton (ed. Rolls Series) ii, 
circa festum Omnium Sanctorum 49/67 No. 

disposicioun nostre dit Seygnur Roi ses messages, silles 
aperte Tamise autrement eux faire lour 
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the envoys put later letter the king which they 
recapitulated this agreement), provided only that they paid 
immediately the merchants sufficient sum cover their 
previous expenses, that they would able fit out second 
wool shipment. Should any such seizure take place, the mer- 
chants would subsequently compensated the king for the 
value the wool itself, which they had mostly bought credit. 
This agreement was course very unfavourable the mer- 
chants and possible that they accepted only under con- 
siderable pressure. But Pole and other great merchants who 
acted behalf the Wool Company could probably, unlike 
their weaker associates, view this agreement with comparative 
equanimity. had implemented they would derive 
profit from this first shipment, but they were well able 
afford wait for profits until the second and the third wool 
shipments were sent abroad and sold. Unlike some smaller 
merchants, they were position send large consign- 
ments the later fleets they had dispatched the first one. 
any case, later events showed, the merchants did not con- 
sider that they were bound this agreement all circum- 
stances and were quite prepared wholly disregard it. 
under the authority this agreement that the royal envoys 
subsequently seized the wool the Contract Merchants 
Dordrecht, thus precipitating the ultimate breakdown the 
scheme. 

How much was carried this first fleet cannot exactly 
determined. The figure 10,000 sacks was officially accepted 
the exchequer officials 1341 representing the total 
lawfully but they alleged that further 5,000 sacks 
had been smuggled the same fleet. jury sailors and 
merchants testified that more than 2,500 sacks had been 
smuggled and this figure was accepted the exchequer the 
final estimate.** There independent evidence much 
smuggling, and trials offenders, who included one the 
collectors customs London, dragged for many 


Memoranda Roll Edw. III (E. 159/117), Recorda, Easter, 
11-16 passim (used Miss Hughes). 


Mem. Roll Edw. III (E. 159/128), Recorda, Hilary, and 8d. 
and 159/125, Recorda, Hilary, For other trials see 159/132 (30 
Edw. Recorda, passim and Ancient Petitions, 661. 
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The wool fleet reached Dordrecht, the territory Edward’s 
ally, the count Holland and Hainault, November. When 
the wool was disembarked the merchants were ordered the 
envoys not sell until agreement was reached concerning 
the conditions sale. yet hardly any money had been paid 
the royal allies and the subsidies due them were already 
arrears. One the first actions the envoys their arrival 
abroad was reach agreement with the count Guelders 
for the postponement until the spring payment 
£30,000 due him and similar agreements were probably 
reached with the other allies. The seriousness the financial 
situation must have been weighing heavily the minds the 
envoys when December 1337 they went attend con- 
ference with the wool merchants Gertruidenberg 
This would help explain the rather extraordinary proposals 
they made. The conference opened with the envoys asking the 
merchants, who were led Reginald Conduit and 
John Pole, representing his brother William, how much 
they were willing advance. The merchants first refused 
name any definite sum, alleging that the wool had greatly 
deteriorated and that they were prevented from selling the 

Flemings and all manner other people. The merchants had 
known before leaving England that they would not able 
sell the Flemings, since this would against Edward’s policy 
economic blockade Flanders designed force the count 
Flanders abandon his alliance with France. doubt 
greater profits could made selling the Flemings than 
anyone else, but the Flemings were not the only prospective 
buyers and was possible sell Italian firms, Brabanters 
and German merchants, that these excuses sound very dis- 
ingenuous. Finally the merchants declared that, provided they 
could sell whom they liked, including presumably the 
Flemings, they would willing lend 100,000 marks these 
10,000 sacks the beginning Lent (25 February 1338) 
Easter the latest. The condition they attached was in- 
admissible, especially this very moment the blockade 

Nijhoff, Gedenkwaardigheden wit Geschiedenis van Gelderland, 

(Arnhem, 1830), No. 322 (pp. 367-8). 


The sources for this conference are two memoranda and letter the 
envoys enrolled 47/32 No. 18, face and dorse, used Miss Hughes, and 
petition the merchants, 49/67 No. 
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Flanders was beginning achieve its any case the 
envoys considered that the sum offered was quite insufficient 
view the king’s difficult financial position and declared 
that the king must have between February and 
March 1338 else the kingdom England and all the 
other lands the king were danger being This 
sum, surpassing £76,000 the amount due the king the 
original agreement, was course raised the whole 
the 30,000 sacks, but the envoys considered that more than the 
minimum offered the merchants should advanced the 
first shipment. The merchants replied that all the goods they 
possessed abroad could not produce such sum. The envoys 
are alleged the merchants have retorted that the Wool 
Company were unwilling make this loan other merchants 
would found who would ready so. The attention 
the merchants was drawn the agreement concluded with 
them before the departure the fleet which the envoys had 
been given full authority over the first shipment and could 
therefore demand larger sum than the 100,000 marks 
stipulated the original agreement. The merchants, however, 
refused bound this second agreement, replying with 
one voice that they would willingly carry out the terms the 
original contract and advance 100,000 marks the wool 
already exported, but would nothing else. Complete dead- 
lock had been reached and the envoys finally decided boldly 
buy the wool outright for the king, they had power 
under the second agreement. The merchants were with great 
difficulty prevailed upon consent this, and then only 
condition being paid £20,000 February 1338, each 
merchant receiving 40s. for each sarplar surrendered. This was 
form the first instalment the value the wool and arrange- 
ments for the payment the rest were made later. 
The action the envoys precipitated complete breakdown 
the Wool Contract, for the merchants England refused 
with the scheme despite all The envoys had 
required much more from the merchants than the latter were 
bound provide the original agreement and under- 


The revolt against the count Flanders began Ghent December 
1337 [H. Lucas, The Low Countries and the Years’ War, 1326-1347 
(Ann Arbor, University Michigan, 1929) pp. 263 

49/67 No. 47/32 No. 18. 
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standable that the merchants should have refused. might 
conceivably have been possible raise £276,000, but this would 
have limited severely, not destroyed, the immediate profits 
the merchants. later events proved, the bishop Lincoln 
and his fellow envoys committed serious blunder, but their 
error judgement was the result the impossible position 
created the entire royal plan waging war. Edward III had 
undertaken wholly excessive burden promising such enor- 
mous subsidies his allies and does not appear have made 
any provision for the possible difficulties and delays raising 
money. 

Why the merchants refused carry with the wool scheme 
after the conference Gertruidenberg can only matter 
conjecture. The decisive refusal continue was made the 
merchants England. William Pole, who had stayed 
England, likely have had considerable influence upon 
their decision. Pole and other leading merchants must have 
realized that, the wool scheme was wound after the first 
wool shipment had been taken the king, they were risking 
very little, for view their financial power they were certain 
secure compensation for themselves sooner later, many 
them ultimately did. The position the bulk the 
merchants, whose behalf Pole and the other leading merchants 
were supposed acting, was likely more serious. The 
king appears have borne both Conduit and William Pole 
serious grudge for the failure the government’s original 
scheme for financing the war and when got chance the 
political crisis December 1340, when number leading 
royal advisers and officials were imprisoned prosecuted for 
alleged mismanagement, struck these two men. They were 
arrested and put Their prosecution, like some other 
and trials that took place the same time, was some- 
what irregular from strictly legal point view. The proceed- 
ings turned solely the Wool Contract 1337 and some quite 
well-informed and serious charges were made. Though the trial 
was stopped after time for political reasons, Pole was kept 
prison until May 1342 and, far can determined, all the 
victims imprisoned December 1340, was the last 


The record their trial K.R. Mem. Roll Edw. III, (E. 159/117), 
Recorda, Easter, 11-16. 
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Pole’s enormous loans the crown from June 1338 
onwards, when little more than year advanced over 
£100,000, show that was certainly capable raising very 
large sums. possible suppose that when the Wool 
Scheme 1337 began appear less profitable for the merchants 
than had been originally expected,.Pole may have decided that 
could more advantage him advance loans his 
own name instead financing the Wool Company. 

One cause the breakdown appears have lain the dis- 
honest conduct the merchants, especially their smuggling 
activities and the dilatory manner which they assembled the 
wool. They had throughout been trying get the largest profits 
possible, often without paying attention the king’s interests. 
the trial Pole and Conduit the royal lawyers declared that 
was the fault the merchants that only 10,000 sacks had 
been exported and that February 1338 the remaining 
20,000 sacks could have been assembled and sent abroad. The 
prosecuting lawyers claimed that instead, 5,000 sacks had been 
smuggled for surreptitious sale outside the scheme this was 
partly true have already shown. They alleged that 
further 8,000 sacks had been collected England but were never 
dispatched, and this accusation was also least partially justi- 
fied, though Pole and Conduit tried deny it. According 
the king’s lawyers the remaining 7,000 sacks could have been 
easily raised, the merchants had wished, because that 
time there was great abundance wool the kingdom and 
was very good season for purveying The royal 
envoys abroad were certainly exasperated with the merchants 
who had gone with the first wool fleet. They wrote the king 
that the merchants their continuous wrongdoing and tres- 
passes, the great injury the king’s interests, had forfeited 
all claim protected the original This 
helps explain the action the envoys Gertruidenberg. 

was agreed the envoys that the wool taken over the 
king should valued committee thirty leading mer- 
chants, who were also entrusted with collecting the wool from 
all the rest and were hold until they received orders 
deliver royal agents. The average the prices fixed 


13d.: quod tunc maior copia lanarum fuit regno 
melior seisona anni lanis providendis. 47/32 No. 18. 
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this committee was about £10 per which compares very 
favourably with the prices current the Netherlands later 
1338 and was probably over-estimate. The merchants 
thus really sold their wool the king good price and, 
provided course that the king repaid the total amount due, 
each merchant could expect substantial profit. total 
11,414} sacks was taken over (by weight Dordrecht and 
Middelburg, equivalent about 10,300 sacks English 
weight) and, with addition some royal wool exported the 
same fleet, the envoys disposed 11,497} Not all the 
merchants surrendered their least 335 sarplars and 
pockets sarplar generally containing more than sack, and 
pocket being smaller) wool legally exported being known 
have been clear that quantities smuggled 
wool must have been included among the surrendered wool. 
What happened with the rest the 2,500 sacks said have 
been smuggled unknown, but startling though unverifiable 
accusation record against Robert Denton, con- 
fidential agent Pole, that with the knowledge some 
the receivers wool Dordrecht permitted the retention 
3,000 sacks the owners for payment for each sack 
and that neither this wool nor the money ever reached royal 
agents. The taking over the wool started February 1338 
and lasted till May possibly even later. Its disposal 
was equally gradual. The results the sale were disappointing. 
Master Paul Monte Florum, the royal agent responsible for 
the disposal the overwhelming bulk the wool, was instructed 
sell, possible, for ready money. sold therefore 
great Italian companies powerful groups German 

11,326 sacks, delivered Monte Florum, royal agent, were valued 
£113,327 101/624 No. 1). 


Enrolled Account Pole and Conduit, 358/10 (L.T.R. Miscel- 
laneous Accounts). 

Exch. Acc. Various, 101/457 No. and K.R. Mem. Roll 
Edw. III (E. 159/121), Recorda, Michaelmas, 13. 

John Pulteney’s wool was handed over the committee Feb- 
ruary 1338 (K.R. Mem. Roll Edw. III, 159/125, Recorda, Hilary, 4), 
wool Henry Wymond March (Assize Roll 552, 44), wool William 
Porte March (E. 159/116, 12, Littere Patentes Scripta 
Recognita, Michaelmas). royal agent, Paul Monte Florum began appar- 
ently receive wool from the committee thirty merchants April 
(E. 358/10, 28d.). Wool Conduit and Pole was delivered him 
and May respectively (K.R. Exch. Acc. Various, 101/457 Nos. 
and 
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Brabant merchants, who alone were able provide large 
sums speedily and took full advantage this impose their 
terms. one especially bad case, 1,605 sacks were handed 
over, with the assent the envoys, group Brabant 
money-changers for less than half their estimated value, 
repayment previously advanced loan, the low price the 
wool concealing interest this The total net benefits 
derived Edward III from the sale the wool, after pay- 
ments made the Contract Merchants when they handed over 
the wool are deducted, amounted slightly more than the 
100,000 marks 13s. 4d.) which the Contract Merchants 
had offered pay for these 10,000 sacks. The 
mediately available for payment subsidies royal allies 
and for the expenses the envoys was still smaller, amounting 
only One cannot avoid the conclusion that would 
have been wiser for the envoys have accepted the payment 
offered the Contract Merchants the conference 
Gertruidenberg. 

Historians have been inclined treat the Dordrecht 
seizure case flagrantly dishonest conduct Edward’s 
part that nothing could justify. Thus Eileen Power 
‘In 1388 the king with extraordinary dishonesty seized 
the wool all the English merchants 
This current view the result imperfect knowledge what 
had happened. based the belief that the seizure took 
place suddenly May, the result premeditated and 
deliberate decision the king and after long period waiting, 
lasting over five months, during which the merchants were 
allegedly prevented from selling the wool. Historians, especially 
Unwin, have been here misled Terry who gave refer- 
ences original document which, according him, proved 
that seizure did occur May 1338, but which fact proves 
nothing the Neither Terry nor Unwin knew the 
conference Gertruidenberg. The seizure was overbearing 
act and fundamentally unscrupulous because the envoys un- 


cit. 83. Unwin was also very critical Edward’s motives seizing 
the wool, op. cit. pp. 193-6. 

Terry, op. cit. and The date quotes simply represents the 


which William Pole’s own 377 sacks were delivered Monte 
orum. 
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doubtedly realized that much the promised compensation 
would never paid, but was not contrary the agreement 
with the merchants amended before the departure the 
fleet. more balanced view will obtained realized 
that the merchants were also not free from some part the 
blame for what happened and that Edward III was dealing 
with self-seeking and dishonest men. 

The king appears his worst when the execution his 
promises the merchants studied, though true that 
was extraordinary financial difficulties 1338 and 1339. 
royal letters patent May 1338 every merchant who applied 
for compensation was promised exemption from payment 
subsidy and custom his future exports, until the entire debt 
him was first only partial allowance subsidy 
and custom was promised and the king showed much bad faith 
trying postpone long possible the execution this 
agreement. the promised exemptions were granted, 
this was obviously bound diminish seriously the king’s 
revenue from customs. The merchants had been promised 
allowances exports from August 1338 onwards, but under 
the pretext continued embargo the export wool this 
was deferred until March 1339, though during the same period 
numerous export licences were issued royal officials, magnates 
serving abroad with the king, persons willing advance loans 
the king abroad. When export was finally permitted, only 
half the promised allowance was granted and the autumn 
1339 free export was again suspended. And went for 
several years, repeated periods embargo export making 
impossible for the majority the merchants utilize ade- 
quately their claims allowance customs. Only the more 
important merchants, who continued advance loans the 
crown, were able recover all least appreciable part 
the money due them. 

The financial difficulties the king the years 
ending his virtual bankruptcy the autumn 1340, were 
quite unequivocally traced well-informed contemporaries 
the initial failure the wool scheme view 


159/117, Recorda, Easter, and 12d. 


See letter Archbishop John Stratford 1341 Birchington, 
Vitae archiepiscoporum Cantuariensium Anglia Sacra, ed. Wharton, 
(London, 1691), 30. 
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justified point. Because the breakdown the wool 
scheme Edward III found himself, from the very moment his 
landing the Netherlands July 1338, without adequate funds 
and was reduced borrowing very onerous terms. Emer- 
gency measures taken February 1338 replace the Wool 
Contract 1337 gave very disappointing results and the 
time new scheme, adopted July 1338, for direct tax pay- 
able wool began yield anything, the king was already 
hopelessly debt. Within the first three months his arrival 
abroad Edward III borrowed over £100,000 and October 
1339 his indebtedness was estimated the government 
£300,000 and this was not exaggerated figure 
much this consisted interest the loans contracted 
him. second continental campaign 1340 ended tem- 
porary bankruptcy and November 1340 Edward III 
suddenly returned England, humiliated and full wrath 
against all whom considered responsible for his financial 
misfortunes. One the most serious political and constitutional 
crises the reign followed, while the continental coalition began 
break apart. Edward III was thus never given time repair 
the damage done the failure his original scheme for 
financing the war. While true that his whole policy during 
this phase the war was fundamentally unsound and involved 
financial burdens far beyond what the resources his kingdom 
could bear, his quarrel with the English wool merchants un- 
doubtedly greatly hastened the collapse his finances.* 


FRYDE. 


Statement Archbishop Stratford parliament October 1339 
(Rotuli Parliamentorum, ii, 103). 

This article summarizes some the conclusions doctoral dissertation 
Edward III’s War Finance (Oxford, 1947) and fuller account 
will given book which preparing the same subject. With few 
exceptions, references are confined the new material used and are cited only 
when possible briefly. All references the original sources are 
manuscripts the Public Record Office. wish thank Professor 
Treharne for much valuable help. 


CHARLES PELHAM VILLIERS! 


When Charles Villiers’s speeches free trade were collected 
1883 the editor concluded his introduction with the prophecy 
that 

‘when the fulness time history shall revealed 

posterity, the figure Charles Pelham Villiers will stand out from 

among his contemporaries with clearness greater even than 
does now that the far-seeing statesman who, with rare 
singleness purpose, forgot himself his zeal for the welfare 
the people.’ 
Today, fifty years after Villiers’s death, his achievements have 
been much neglected historians they were con- 
temporaries, and even 1883 was stated that Villiers’s 
name, far the great mass the people are concerned, 
has been singularly free-trade pioneer 
was dwarfed Cobden and Bright, while poor-law 
reformer his work was overshadowed the more stirring 
events associated with Lord Palmerston’s ministry. 

Villiers was born 1802. the third son the Hon. George 
Villiers came Whig family with tradition public 
service. His more famous brother, the fourth earl Clarendon, 
was foreign secretary during the Crimean War. Charles and 
his brother sat together the ’sixties the cabinets 
Palmerston and Russell. Another brother, Hyde Villiers, was 
whose early death was public Had 
conformed the views either the Whigs the Tories, 

There life Villiers, and students should examine the anonymous 
Political Memoir’ which appeared introduction his Free-Trade 
Speeches vols., 1883) and review those volumes that appeared the 
Review July 1883. See also The Times, Jan. 1895; the 
Dictionary National and obituary notices The Times and 
other newspapers and Jan. 1898. For Villiers’s part the free-trade 
controversy, see his collected speeches and Prentice, History the Anti- 


Corn Law League vols., 1843). For the League’s opponents, see Mosse, 
Anti-League, 1844-6’ The Economic History Review, xvii (1947), 


Villiers’s work the poor-law board may studied the board’s annual 
reports during his period office and Villiers’s speeches (reported 
Hansard and The Times), debates the commons various bills for the 
reform the poor-law. See also Mackay, History the English Poor 
Law (1899). number MS. letters written Villiers William 
Wolverhampton the and are preserved the Wolver- 
hampton Public Library. The letters were written when Villiers was old 
man, long after the free trade controversy and Villiers’s period office 
cabinet minister. They deal almost entirely with local affairs Villiers’s 
constituency—such the fortunes the Villiers Reform Club, party prospects 
parliamentary elections and forth. 


Westminster Review, July 1883, 110, Mackay, op. cit., 25. 
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his social position and abilities would probably have brought 
him speedy preferment. But Radical was regarded with 
disfavour and did not secure cabinet office until was 
fifty-seven, which Shaw Lefevre (speaking John Bright’s 
attainment his first ministerial post the same age) thought 
rather advanced age enter the cabinet for the first time 
When first championed the free-trade cause his views were 
regarded highly eccentric. Melbourne for example declared 
1839 that Corn Law repeal was the wildest and maddest 
scheme that had ever entered the imagination man 
Villiers (according Greville) felt that even his 
political associates regarded him with suspicion because his 
aristocratic origin. But Greville added that Villiers was actually 
highly respected free-traders, not only because was very 
clever’, but because was connected with the nobility.‘ 
Cobden himself praised Villiers for his consistent advocacy 
free trade, spite all sinister influences and defiance 
all those associations which he, member the aristocracy, 
must have had brought bear him.’ 
Many years later (in 1859) The Times pointed out that 
the 
Radical was still looked upon kind monster, and Free 
Trader was Radical what Radical was truly respectable 
man. Still, even so, there were differences. Mr. Cobbett, even 
the late Mr. Hume, might make proposals subversive the 
throne and the and was taken that was merely acting 
low vulgar fellow would act. was otherwise when man 
connected birth, education and family with the territorial 
classes dared raise the standard rebellion against their views 
and what they supposed their interests. Such man was 
disturber the public peace. Now Mr. Villiers did this. 
youth began the contest which only saw ended when had 
already attained middle disassociated himself from the 
traditions his class incurred their animosity sacrificed 
the ease and comfort his own days, and ail fight battle 
which, turned out, lost half the merit success the 
opinion the vulgar.’s 
Although Villiers was Radical and member the left 
wing the Liberal party during the greater part his active 
political career, was man independent views. 


Reeves (edit.), The Greville Memoirs, vols., 1896), iv, 199. 
Political Memoir, pp. 
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opposed some factory reforms and declared that bill 1836 
reduce the hours worked children would deprive many 
children livelihood opposed any substantial extension 
the franchise the ’sixties and subsequently objected 
Home Rule for Ireland. various occasions found him- 
self opposition such noted reformers Shaftesbury, 
Bright and Gladstone. 

student Cambridge and London, Villiers came under 
the influence the Philosophic Radicals. knew Jeremy 
Bentham and James Mill and attended McCulloch’s lectures 
economics. 1825 took part series debates with 
Socialist members Owenite society which met Chancery 
Lane. Shortly afterwards joined fortnightly discussions 
the Freemasons’ Tavern political, social and economic 
questions.* 1826 failed enter parliament for Hull 
free-trader, and the following year was called the Bar. 
few years later (1832) became one the assistant com- 
missioners under the royal commission for enquiring into the 
helped assemble the evidence which showed 
how, under the Speenhamland (or allowance) system, many 
parishes had become thoroughly demoralized. This work for 
the first time brought Villiers into close contact with the agri- 
cultural labourer. got know the working men London 
less orthodox methods. Justin McCarthy stated that Villiers 
liked make quiet visitations into the obscurer quarters 
the great city which lived, order gain some practical 
knowledge the ways and lives the 

1833 Villiers became examiner witnesses the court 
chancery. Some years later friend wrote that Villiers con- 
sidered himself unfortunately situated his present miserable 
found more scope for his abilities politics than 
the law. December 1834 stood free-trade candidate 
the recently enfranchised borough 
constituency which was (as Villiers wrote his brother) 

Mill, Autobiography (second edn., 1873), pp. 

Villiers’s reports were summarized pp. the official document 
from the Information received from His Commissioners 
the Administration the Poor Laws (1833). 

McCarthy, History our own Times, 1897-1901 vols., 1905), 
Mr. Parkes Lord John Russell, 1846, quoted Political Memoir, pp. 
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the following month Villiers and his 
colleague Thornley were elected. Villiers held the seat for fifty 
years until 1885, when Wolverhampton was divided into two 
parliamentary constituencies each returning one member, after 
which sat for South Wolverhampton (Bilston) for thirteen 
more years, until his death 1898. 

the new house commons which number the 
familiar Radical faces were missing—Roebuck for example had 
lost his seat soon made his mark the lead- 
ing critic the Corn His first important attack the 
protectionists—which not included his collected speeches— 
was made March 1837 when supported Mr. Clay 
presenting some anti-Corn-Law petitions the 
Villiers’s first annual free-trade motion was made March 
1838. did not invite the house declare itself favour 
free trade, since his motion was merely that the house should 
relating the importation corn. declared that although 
was friendly repeal the Corn Law had worded 
his motion that person, unless friend these Laws, 
may find pretext abstain from supporting For this 
motion Villiers secured only votes, while the protectionists 
mustered 300. 

Critics Villiers’s speech—including both Gladstone and 
Disraeli—declared that the free-traders wanted the Corn Law 
repealed that bread prices would fall and enable employers 
reduce Some Villiers’s remarks might possibly 
bear this interpretation. Cobden and the Anti-Corn-Law 
League were careful their propaganda emphasize their 
conviction that free trade would bring not lower but higher 
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wages. They argued that the expansion trade which would 
follow the introduction free trade would enable manufacturers 
raise wages. 

Villiers was not discouraged either the heavy vote against 
him the hostility the landed men who came half drunk 
silence their unmannerly cries, the representatives the 
manufacturing and commercial brought for- 
ward free-trade motion before the commons every year until 
1845, and other occasions championed the cause Corn 
Law repeal. 1840 the protectionist majority had dropped 
116. the first occasion which Villiers put forward his 
motion after the Tory victory the general election 1841 
the protectionist majority was 303, but 1845 had declined 
132. 

Disraeli later paid generous tribute old friend, but 
powerful political opponent, when wrote 1851 that under 
circumstances infinite difficulty, the cause total and imme- 
diate repeal was first and solely upheld the terse eloquence 
and vivid perception Charles first Villiers’s 
supporters were virtually only his Radical friends who— 
towards the end 1836—founded Anti-Corn-Law Associa- 
tion London, which Villiers was member, though was 
apparently not its executive But this—as 
many another agitation—the Radicals (in Lord Morley’s words) 
were ‘stricken with impotence’. Lord Sydenham (Poulett 
Thomson) remarked 1841 

Free-Traders have never been orators since Pitt’s early. 
days. hammered away with facts and figures and some argu- 
ments, but could not elevate the subject and excite the feelings 
the 

But the commons were soon listen orators who had 
already excited the feelings the people. The free-trade cause 
was wrested from the hands the Radicals men who had 
learnt their economics the counting house, their logic the 
platform and their rhetoric the 
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The Manchester Anti-Corn-Law Association had been formed 
September 1838. December gained its first victory 
winning over the influential Manchester Chamber 
Villiers’s position the leading parliamentary advocate 
Corn Law repeal was once recognized the Association, 
which invited him its first big public dinner January 1839. 

Villiers had entitled himself the respect Manchester 
before had appeared it, and now his appearance, once 
intellectual and gentlemanly, the tone his address, the knowledge 
his subject, the closeness his argumentation, his obvious 
determination persevere the course had undertaken, and 
the hopefulness his expectation that the struggle would end 
victory, confirmed his hearers their belief that possessed high 
qualifications the leader the parliamentary 

From that day Villiers remained close touch with the 
League (as became March When the first Free 
Trade Hall was opened Manchester January 1840 Villiers 
was present. Prentice noted that this memorable occasion 
Cobden spoke for only ten minutes, while Bright sat the hall 
amongst the other delegates’. Much the 
same thing happened another meeting Manchester 
which Villiers was the chief speaker. Bright spoke very briefly 
while Cobden ‘said only few words the close the 
meeting 

Villiers’s many important free-trade meetings two deserve 
mention. One was July 1843 Colchester—in the heart 
rural protectionist England—where Villiers successfully upheld 
the free-trade cause spirited public debate with Sir John 
Tyrell. Prentice thought that Villiers ‘made admirable 
speech, his sarcasm telling most effectively Sir John 
The second was November 1845 when Peel’s cabinet was 
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paralysed dissensions the issue Corn Law repeal. 
Villiers was the guest honour important dinner held 
the Birmingham free-traders. Addressing over 700 people 
Villiers drew gloomy picture the state the country. 
the necessaries life rising everywhere.’ Villiers vigorously 
criticized government which the face this state affairs 
could not make its mind what The Government 
have not decided they wait for you suggest 
what their decision shall 

Although Villiers took leading part the League’s propa- 
was soon overshadowed Cobden and Bright, who 
established their position the acknowledged leaders the 
free-trade agitation. was the commons rather than the 
hustings that Villiers gave his best services the free-trade 
cause. time when the League’s leaders were denounced 
violent revolutionaries, Cobden and Bright could reply that 
man Villiers’s standing was hardly likely support sub- 
versive movement. Indeed, The Times subsequently ob- 
served (in 1859) was due mainly Villiers that Corn Law 
repeal was carried orderly and parliamentary way and 
was not settled revolutionary methods. 

Another important service which Villiers rendered the 
free-trade cause was connection with the select committee 
import duties which was set 1840. was leading 
member the committee and secured the attendance nearly 
all the witnesses. His influence contributed materially the 
nature the committee’s conclusions, which were entirely 
favourable the free-traders. speech April 1841 
Villiers claimed that the report had made some noise’ and 
that other Committee has ever given greater offence than 
gave our friends the comparison 
Peel’s reform the tariff 1842 with the recommendations 
the select committee 1840 shows that the labours Villiers 
and his colleagues soon had practical though oddly 
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enough Peel stated, late December 1841, that had not 
read the 

After the repeal the Corn Law Villiers promoted 
further free-trade measures. served the sugar and coffee 
planting committee (1848) which investigated the thorny prob- 
lem imperial preference applied import duties sugar. 
Protectionists and free-traders were evenly balanced the 
committee, but the casting vote the chairman (Lord George 
Bentinck) was used pass resolutions favourable the 
demands the planters the West Indies. act was passed 
which continued imperial preference sugar—but only for 
five years. interesting note that was Villiers who 
supplied Disraeli with much the information concerning the 
work the sugar committee which formed the basis chapter 
Disraeli’s biography Bentinck. 

When parliament met after the general election 1852 
Derby and Disraeli were office. The free-traders were deter- 
mined make the Tory government declare its fiscal policy. 
Villiers—ever the stormy petrel Protection 
resolution the commons praising Corn Law repeal wise, 
just and Disraeli naturally denounced these three 
odious epithets and political crisis appeared inevitable. 
However Palmerston suggested somewhat milder motion (as 
amendment) and this was accepted the government and 
passed the commons. Villiers’s resolution was rejected. 

Within month the Tory government fell. With Palmerston’s 
resolution record and the Derby-Disraeli ministry out 
office the free-traders breathed freely again. Villiers was dis- 
appointed that the commons had refused accept the odious 
but had the last word the end. 1896 the 
Cobden Club celebrated the fiftieth anniversary Corn Law 
The rivals 1846—Cobden, Bright, Peel, Bentinck 
and Disraeli—had long been their graves, but Villiers sur- 
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vived. the man who had once been taunted his opponents 
being Robinson Crusoe standing the barren 
rock Corn Law repeal the Cobden Club now paid tribute 
the Father Free Trade’. his reply the Club’s 
address Villiers gave facts and figures show how the country 
had prospered under free trade. added: 

face such facts these who can venture dispute 
that the country has benefited and continues benefit, under the 
fiscal system known Free Trade, which few would now deny 
just, wise and beneficial 

Looking back over half century Villiers may well have 
recalled how had been neglected the hour victory 
1846. Peel, his last speech the house commons 
prime minister (29 June 1846), gave Cobden the sole credit for 
repeal. The Times—as Clarendon sharply complained 
any reference Villiers its summary 
the Corn Law struggle. The League gave £10,000 George 
Wilson, the chairman its executive committee, while free- 
traders subscribed over £75,000 get Cobden out debt. 
Bright was given fine library. Then some Villiers’s friends 
formed committee raise subscription for him, but when 
heard this Villiers asked that the committee should 
dissolved. reward public service’ declared 
public confidence and will accept nothing else.’ And the 
public confidence that Villiers valued was shown him when 
1847 South Lancashire elected him parliament although 
was already sitting for Wolverhampton. might have 
been tempted exchange borough seat for county seat— 
which those days conferred some political prestige—but 
remained faithful the electors Wolverhampton who had 
returned him parliament since 1835. 

Russell, who had succeeded Peel prime minister 1846, 
was pressed give Villiers suitable appointment, but only 
minor post was offered and this Villiers declined. had 
offended too many powerful Whigs hope for high office 
that time. When Aberdeen’s coalition government took office 
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the fall the Derby-Disraeli ministry 1852 Villiers 
last received some recognition being appointed judge 
advocate-general. But the duties this office were neither 
onerous nor important and gave little scope for his 
administrative abilities. 

1859 Villiers last received proper recognition. Palmer- 
ston appointed him president the poor-law board with seat 
the cabinet. Lord Granville remarked that being elevated 
high office Villiers had combed little, grown fat and 
shade pompous the strength 

began the second phase Villiers’s political career—that 
poor-law reformer. this capacity his achievements 
(though now forgotten) were perhaps equal significance 
his work pioneer free trade. His early experience 
poor-law assistant-commissioner stood him good stead. 
dealt with two the most serious crises with which the poor-law 
board had ever been confronted—the difficulty administering 
outdoor relief London the severe winter and 
the distress Lancashire during the cotton famine 1861-4. 
Under Villiers’s firm guidance the poor-law board not only 
weathered these storms but used the experience gained 
get parliament make permanent poor-law reforms far- 
reaching importance. was very largely owing Villiers’s 
work that the poor-law board, after twenty-two years exist- 
ence temporary organization, was last made permanent 
department state 1869. 

Whereas the provinces local poor-law administration was 
the hands guardians (elected uniform basis since 
1834), London the work was for the most part done 
committees functioning under local acts. These committees 
failed some extent cope with the relief distress due 
unemployment the East End London the winter 
1860-1. The magistrates and private relief committees supple- 
mented the efforts the official authorities. Lack co- 
operation between the different relief organizations aggravated 
matters and was alleged that state chaos existed. 

Villiers secured the appointment strong select committee 
the house commons enquire into the matter, and sat 
upon himself. 1864 the committee suggested many im- 
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portant reforms for the administration London’s poor 
for example, the extension the poor-law board’s authority 
over committees set under local acts the establishment 
common fund for the relief the casual poor; and the 
equalizing metropolitan poor rates. The Metropolitan Poor- 
Law Act 1867, which put these reforms into effect, was 
largely prepared Villiers, but Gathorne Hardy (his successor 
the poor-law board) was responsible for securing its passage 
through the commons. Since Villiers had done much the 
preparatory work, not surprising that when the bill came 
before the commons had but small criticism 

The cotton famine during the American Civil caused 
serious unemployment Lancashire. the last week 
November 1862 over 400,000 operatives were out work 
short time, and guardians and charitable committees spent 
nearly £65,000 the relief distress. The machinery for the 
local administration the poor law had not been devised 
deal with urban unemployment vast scale. Fraudulent 
applications for relief increased and were difficult 
The patience overworked relieving officers sometimes became 
exhausted and there were complaints—such that Dr. 
Bridges March 1862—that applicants had been harshly 

More important was the fact that became impossible 
apply the law strictly and enforce either the workhouse test 
any form labour test before relieving able-bodied appli- 
cants for relief. The General Outdoor Relief Prohibitory Order 
1844 forbade out-relief able-bodied men the work- 
house test), but this applied only the rural areas and not 
London the chief manufacturing centres. The Outdoor Relief 
Regulation Order 1852 however applied the manufac- 
turing districts. This provided that out-relief the able-bodied 
should given only return for work the labour test) and 
should normally half kind and only half cash. But 
Gathorne Hardy, Gathorne Hardy ...A Memoir, vols., 1910), 
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guardians might depart from this regulation special cases 
permission were obtained from the poor-law board. Both 
guardians and relief committees made increased use ‘edu- 
cation test’ means differentiating those who really 
needed help from those who did not. return for relief many 
able-bodied unemployed—some 48,000 men and 41,000 women 
and girls 1863—attended adult schools for certain number 
hours week. 

November 1861 Villiers informed guardians the dis- 
tressed area that the poor-law board was ‘considering the 
manner which any unusual amount distress might 
effectively provided May 1862 sent special 
commissioner (H. Farnall) investigate the relief distress 
the cotton district. Farnall’s report*! drew attention the 
heavy financial burden that the cost relief was throwing 
many parishes the distressed area. Oldham one 
occasion some 4,000 persons had excused payment 
Throughout Lancashire ratepayers came the 
books the guardians and relief committees. 

The Union Relief Aid Act 1862 was Villiers’s solution 
this problem. The act applied only Lancashire, Cheshire and 
Derbyshire. provided first that the cost relieving the 
poor parish exceeded 3s. rate, other parishes the union 
could required find the excess. Secondly, union spent 
more than 3s. rate, might apply the poor-law board for 
permission borrow the remainder from the public works loan 
commissioners. Thirdly, union’s expenses exceeded 5s. 
rate, the county could required find the rest the 

This act was twice extended, and 1865 the principle 
making the union and not the parish the financial unit for 
poor-law purposes was extended over the whole country 
Villiers’s Union Chargeability This act not only gave 
relief hard-pressed urban parishes but also had important 
results rural parishes. Hitherto had paid landlords and 
farmers refrain from building cottages for farm-workers and 
get their labour from neighbouring parishes. Then 
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worker were unemployed sick the expense keeping him 
fell the parish which lived, not the parish which 
worked. Villiers’s reform—achieved the teeth fierce 
opposition from the owners close parishes any 
incentive selfish landlords refrain from building cottages 
their 

1863 Villiers sent Robert Rawlinson, experienced 
engineer, Lancashire investigate the possibility starting 
public works give employment distressed operatives. 
Rawlinson recommended scheme public works and Villiers 
thereupon introduced the Public Works (Manufacturing 
Districts) Bill into the commons. was passed July. The 
act authorized local authorities the distressed area borrow 
money (on the security the rates) from the public works loan 
commissioners for thirty years three and half per cent 
interest for the construction public works. 

1863-5 some ninety local authorities borrowed over 
£1,750,000 and many public works were constructed which 
added the amenities the cotton district. Villiers gave 
list these works the Seventeenth Annual Report the Poor- 
Law Board for 1864-5—new and improved roads, sewerage 
schemes, waterworks, cemeteries, recreation grounds and 
forth. These works—unlike the Irish works during the potato 
famine 1847—were labour since the men engaged 
them received wages (about 12s. week) and not relief. 
Critics Villiers’s experiment pointed out that the last week 
March 1864 under 5,000 men were engaged the works and 
only 3,435 them were factory operatives. Manchester 
October 1864 only thirty-five operatives were working 
schemes costing £85,000. was estimated that only quarter 
the money borrowed under the act was paid wages the 
unemployed. The rest was spent providing the economic 
conditions necessary run the Villiers’s policy 
starting public works deal with exceptional unemployment 
manufacturing district established precedent which was 
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followed various later occasions—for example Joseph 
Chamberlain (president the local government board) 
March 1886. one respect Chamberlain’s policy was less satis- 
factory than that Villiers. Those employed the Lancashire 
works the ’sixties received the normal rate for the job, while 
those engaged relief works the were generally 
paid only dole which was little better than what they would 
have received from the guardians from private relief fund. 

Yet another poor-law reform for which Villiers was respon- 
sible was the Union Assessment Committee Act 1862. This 
required boards guardians appoint committees prepare 
lists ratepayers and assess the value their property 
which poor rates had paid. practice other local rates 
came levied the assessment made the union com- 
mittee. 

Villiers’s active political when left the poor- 
law board 1866. His friends were surprised that Villiers 
received office from Gladstone 1868. Clarendon—wrote 
Granville—was hurt’ his brother’s 
Nevertheless Villiers supported Gladstone until 1886, when 
refused accept his leader’s policy home rule for Ireland. 

elder statesman Villiers’s advice long carried weight 
the councils the Liberal party. was ever watchful any 
new protectionist reaction—such the abortive Fair Trade’ 
agitation the received various honours his 
old age. Statues him were erected Manchester 
and Wolverhampton (1879).5° declined peerage 1885 
and preferred end his days Father the House Com- 
and hearty had never had monument erected him 
though this time his sight was failing. Villiers’s letters 
Mr. Wolverhampton show how, even the age 
90, retained lively interest public sentence 
from letter 1885 deserves find old age 
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the advantage remembering many years back when things 
were very much worse every way and yet after time 
changing and improving.’ remained optimist the end. 

Villiers belonged political type not uncommon this 
country, though rarely found elsewhere. member 
aristocratic family moved London society and mixed with 
the fashionable world. But applied himself conscientiously 
his profession and did not shirk his somewhat dull duties 
the court chancery. young man supported radical 
reforms with pertinacity that shocked the class which 
belonged and long cut him off from political preferment. 
disdained seek election from some safe Whig county seat, 
but preferred represent industrial borough parliament. 
free-trader championed the working classes, whose 
standard living hoped raise reducing the price 
bread. poor-law reformer protected the interests the 
least fortunate section the community. Villiers’s outlook was 
too independent enable him become sound party man. 
his early days earned the hostility both Whigs and 
Tories his uncompromising stand for free trade. His only 
period office was coalition government under Palmerston, 
who also liked free too stringent party ties. the hour 
Liberal triumph Gladstone failed avail himself Villiers’s 
services. And 1886 Villiers became Liberal Unionist. 
Though championed many reforms there were occasions 
when sided with the opponents change. 

Villiers was his best the house commons. debate 
commanded the attention the house even when repre- 
sented only small minority. committee was tower 
strength any cause which gave his support. Although 
often addressed large public meetings—such those held 
the Covent Garden Theatre the Anti-Corn-Law League— 
Villiers was orator and never caught the imagination the 
was the house commons, the Reform Club, 
and the drawing-rooms London’s hostesses that his 
influence was felt. The free-trade and poor-law reforms which 
helped bring about lightened the cares thousands who 
hardly knew his HENDERSON. 
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HISTORICAL REVISION No. CXVIII 
GREAT BRITAIN AND THE AMERICAN CIVIL WAR 


Quite apart from questions historical interpretation, 
very doubtful whether the crisis Anglo-American relations 
brought about the American Civil War receives our history- 
books the space that its importance Had Great 
Britain intervened, seemed quite possible more than one 
juncture, the new era understanding and intermittent col- 
laboration which began the turn the century would hardly 
have come about. Indeed, three more direct consequences 
such intervention could have been expected. The North and 
South would have separated for indefinite period; the 
North would have conquered Canada; and the setting-up 
Mexico French puppet Empire would have set aside the 
Monroe Doctrine. Even where this crisis receives treatment, 
the scope such treatment often too narrow. For did not 
end with the collapse southern resistance, and the restoration 
the American Union. secondary crisis, arising out the 


important study this subject has been made British historian 
the most recent such account that Newton volume the 
Cambridge History British Foreign Policy, ublished 1923. The most 
recent bibliography that chapter xiii Bemis and Griffin, 
Guide the Diplomatic History the United States, 1775-1921, (Washington, 
1935). The standard work remains Adams, Great Britain and the 
American Civil War, vols., London and New York, 1925); and there 
much additional material British relations with the Southern Confederacy 
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and Palmerston (London, 1928) Bell, Palmerston (vol. ii, London, 
Callahan, American Foreign Policy Canadian Relations (New 
York, 1937) Stacey, Canada and the British Army, 1846-1871 (London, 
1936) Essays Honour William Dodd (ed. Craven, Chicago, 1935) 
for the essay Owsley, America and the Freedom the Seas 
1865’; Henderson, The Lancashire Cotton Famine (Manchester, 1934) 
and Randall, Lincoln the Liberal Statesman (London, 1949) for the essay 
and John Bright’. Chapter xviii vol. the History 
The Times (London, 1939) rather disingenuous defence the 
conduct and repeats exploded error about the opinion the law officers 
the crown the case. the question neutrality and the blockade 
see Baxter 3rd, The British Government and Neutral Rights American 
Historical Review (xxiv, 1928-9) and Some British Opinions Neutral 
Rights, American Journal International Law (xxiii, 1929). 
Other important articles include Ginzberg, ‘The Economics British 
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expansionist and anti-British fervour stimulated the war, 
can said have worked itself out only with the setting-up 
the Dominion Canada 1867, the conclusion the 
Anglo-American-Canadian Treaty 1871 and Mr. Gladstone’s 
acceptance the Alabama arbitration award 1872. But 
these later events fall outside the scope the present revision. 

Within the period the Civil War itself, British historians 
tend dwell the hostility upper opinion the 
North, and the fortitude the Lancashire cotton-workers 
resisting the suggestion that the hardships born the cotton 
famine could remedied only forcible breach Great 
Britain the Northern blockade Southern ports. The 
emancipation proclamation Lincoln September 1862 
held have been decisive factor weakening British sym- 
pathy for the Southern cause. Within this framework 
possible treat John Bright the real hero the story. But 
this unjust Lord Palmerston. has also been 
habitual dwell the affair—the only episode the 
story that was played out public. The affair contained, 
true, all the elements drama—the seizure the Southern 
envoys from British packet the high seas, the intervention 
the dying Prince Consort tone down the British protest 
way that would make possible American disavowal 
the act, the struggle Lincoln and Seward moderate the 
bellicosity the cabinet and public opinion. But should 
not taken out its context, nor should too readily 
assumed that the solution this particular crisis removed for 
good all real danger conflict. 

Emphasis should laid the fact that Great Britain 
these years occupied what was for her the unusual position 
neutral what was partly maritime war. The decision 
maintain neutrality—though itself challenged unfriendly 
the United States government—was readily acceptable 
time when the twin themes peace and retrenchment were 
prominent. Its interpretation was another question. the 
past Great Britain had made herself odious smaller maritime 
powers, and not least the United States, the emphasis she 
placed upon the rights maritime belligerents, and the duty 
maritime neutrals accept her views contraband and 
blockade. the Declaration Paris 1856, Great Britain 
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had agreed, the price getting privateering abolished, 
accept some reduction her claims; but the United States 
had not endorsed the Declaration. When Seward offered 
1861, the intention blocking the use privateering 
the South was too evident for the British and French govern- 
ments assent. was now the turn the United States 
proclaim blockade which was, least its earlier stages, 
very much the paper the kind that had the 
past enraged maritime neutrals. But despite all the efforts 
Confederate diplomats and propagandists, Great Britain would 
not agree disregard it. Her own immediate economic inter- 
ests might suffer, but accept the Southern viewpoint would 
blunt advance weapon she might well need again. 
fact there was occasion for its use until the war 1914. 

Similarly, after the initial blunder over the sailing the 
Alabama, the British government’s refusal allow further 
armed vessels supplied the Confederates arose from 
calculations national interest. Neutrality certainly permitted 
the sale arms belligerents—or where would the Northern 
armies have been? And was not easy see how naval 
armaments differed from land ones, provided that the ships 
concerned did not sail their errands destruction direct 
from British ports. But Britain dependent upon maritime 
commerce could not afford the prospect limitless numbers 
commerce-raiders being fitted out American other neutral 
ports future war, for instance with Russia. Her current 
duties neutral had performed with due regard her 
future status belligerent. 

Fear war with one more European powers was the 
dominant anxiety Palmerston’s mind during the whole 
period. From the Crimean War also, Britain’s reliance 
her navy had been rudely shaken the rapid development 
the ironclad. The outbreak the American Civil War, 
which the Merrimac-Monitor conflict 1862 was dramatize 
the new situation, found the French dangerously advance 
this field. There were anxious moments until Palmerston over- 
came Gladstone’s economical reluctance take the necessary 
steps restore the old supremacy. 

The state the Canadian defences provided direct argu- 
ment against risking war with the United States. The achieve- 
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ment Canadian self-government had not been followed 
any display the part the country’s inhabitants willing- 
ness see their own defence. Some the uses that were 
being made Canadian autonomy, notably the field 
tariffs, made expenditure Canadian defence unpopular with 
the British house commons. The détente American- 
Canadian relations brought about the reciprocity treaty 
1854 had not been lasting and voices, Seward’s among them, 
had been heard during the 1860 electoral campaign, declaring 
that the manifest destiny the United States took Canada 
into its orbit. During the affair, there were even reports 
that the United States was offering restore French Canada 
France the price Northern armies grew, 
was obvious that reinforcements from home could meet 
the danger came; and every winter there were periods 
when reinforcements could sent. 

The South’s expectation that Great Britain would inter- 
vene—an expectation upon which its whole policy was based— 
was therefore illusion. And was for good political reasons 
which outweighed all considerations based upon either economics 
sentiment. The idea that long-range calculation British 
interests had demanded the break-up the American Union 
the kind Machiavellianism that often and wrongly 
attributed British statesmen, though was certainly held 
among friendly foreigners Victoria’s uncle, King Leopold, 
and among unfriendly ones, the Russian minister Washing- 
ton, Baron Stoeckl. The sentimental attraction which the 
Southern cause possessed for many Englishmen arose from 
quite different considerations. The upper classes, represented 
for instance Lord Robert Cecil (the great Lord Salisbury), 
were mindful the argument that the collapse American 
democracy might offer against democrats nearer home. There 
was widespread resentment against what were felt the 
blustering tactics that American governments had adopted 
the international scene whenever they felt strong enough 
so. There was feeling that the self-determination that was 
seen right for the Italians and other European peoples 
struggling free, should not denied some millions 
English-speaking people the Southern states—a feeling 
which particularly commended itself Palmerston’s foreign 
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secretary, Earl Russell. Finally there was vague idea that 
the Southerners came mostly good English stock, while 
their northern opponents were motley crew Germans, 
Irishmen and half dozen other races. 

But against these feelings one side, had set others 
that told favour the North. aristocrats home hoped 
for democracy’s downfall America, good democrats should 
surely hope for its success. The pro-Northern sentiment the 
radical and working-class press was anti-aristocratic rather than 
pro-negro. But the protectionism the North, demonstrated 
the highly unpalatable Morrill tariff, was odious free- 
traders that Richard Cobden himself was slow follow Bright 
into the pro-Northern camp. 

The slavery issue itself worked both ways. Before the out- 
break hostilities had worked against the South. English- 
men had long blamed the Southern preponderance Washing- 
ton for the American failure co-operate fully the struggle 
against the slave-trade, long particular concern Palmerston. 
But when, for internal reasons, the Northern spokesmen refused 
make anti-slavery the basis their argument and talked 
instead preserving the Union, became difficult use the 
anti-slavery argument effectively their foreign propaganda. 
For must remembered that public opinion’, then 
always, cannot taken simply its face value. The inchoate 
mass sentiment about America and the war provided only 
the raw material for the real thing. Both sides could and did 
organize ‘spontaneous’ demonstrations opinion; though 
know more detail about Southern work this kind. far 
the press was concerned, its manipulation was one the 
tasks assigned himself the young Henry Adams, acting 
secretary his father, the ambassador. For the South, 
which had the easier run course, there were the activities 
Henry Hotze—another youngster, himself Swiss birth. 
achieved the extraordinary feat bringing out London, 
under the guise ordinary British journal, paper called 
the which was simply organ the Confederate 
government. 

But was the economic argument upon which Southern 
hopes were really pinned. The story the cotton famine 
complicated one. Imports cotton had been excessive, and 
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stocks were high, that first the cessation supplies actually 
assisted merchants work off their stocks. Short-time the 
mills was due falling-off demand owing earlier over- 
production. But when the genuine cotton famine arrived 
the autumn 1862, occasioned much unemployment and 
distress, and this forms part the background the most 
serious moves towards intervention. Thereafter the position 
gradually improved, cotton was smuggled out the Con- 
federacy acquired from new sources supply. With prices 
high, profits could made output and the amount 
required keep the unemployed operatives from starvation 
hardly ranked with the expenditure that would have accrued 
from conflict entered into relieve their distress. 

has indeed been estimated that the total number persons 
relief was not much greater than usual, although the distress 
was course more concentrated geographically. For other 
branches British trade had wartime boom. The rival 
textile manufactures, linen and wool, received considerable 
impetus. The metal manufactures prospered from war orders. 
Above all, the depredations the commerce-raiders and the 
uninsurability American shipping played directly into 
Britain’s hands. During the past decades, the United States 
had overhauled Great Britain the main sea-carrier the 
The Civil War enabled Britain re-establish herself 
fashion that proved enduring. 

These were powerful reasons for non-intervention. the 
other hand, later historians have too readily repeated stock 
theme Northern propaganda, that breach with the North 
would provoke shortage wheat, especially view the 
poor harvest 1862. For wheat was much more easily obtain- 
able from other sources than was cotton. European wheat 
might have cost more than American wheat there would have 
been fear famine. 

French economic distress was more potent incentive 
intervention. But French popular sentiment was too pro- 
Northern for Napoleon contemplate acting alone, despite 
the relation between prospective collapse the Union and 
his Mexican schemes. The European scene made impossible 
for him risk French strength adventure while England 
remained neutral, Joint intervention, might have welcomed 
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just when came the point England would not forward 
without Russia, whose own Northern sympathies were un- 
disguised. 

Such the general background Palmerston’s conduct 
the story—for was the prime minister, not the foreign secre- 
tary, whose word was decisive. But one final element remains 
taken into account, the general expectation England 
all sides that the South would win. was regarded the 
lesson history that when large compact body people 
wanted break away from existing unit and form separate 
one, they always succeeded. And Southern agrarian society 
seemed more likely produce the necessary martial qualities 
than Northern industrialism. was Britain’s policy await, 
the signal for exerting her influence for peace, victory 
the South decisive that the North would willing come 
terms, Otherwise offer mediation could only mean war. 
was paradoxically when the South was winning that talk 
intervention came uppermost when Northern victories came 
along, such projects fell into eclipse and the Southern 
Westminster—that curious medley aristocrats and self- 
seekers—lost its audience. 

One great shadow overhung the general confidence the 
South’s ability triumph. was the possibility that the 
North desperation might launch servile The movement 
Britain towards some form intervention was given 
impetus the autumn 1862 the news Jackson’s victory 
the second battle Bull Run, and the effects the cotton 
famine. was important, Gladstone observed, that British 
intervention should appear ‘representing the general 
interests humanity and peace’, and not the result 
distress and disorder Lancashire. For couple weeks the 
question was actively canvassed among leading political figures. 
But September, the battle Antietam had checked 
Southern hopes and was followed Lee’s retreat from his 
Maryland campaign. early October, Palmerston seems 
have doubted whether things were working out expected 
Southern supporters, and have begun re-examining the 
arguments for delay. Gladstone’s speech October, 
which declared that Jefferson Davis had made nation, was 
seemingly delivered ignorance the changing purposes 
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his colleagues. did restore the confidence Russell, who 
circulated October memorandum setting out the argu- 
ments favour his armistice proposals, and declaring that 
the Emancipation Proclamation, which had now come hand 
and which left slavery untouched the loyal areas, had 
nothing humane idealistic about it, but was simple incite- 
ment servile war. 

But although these interchanges continued for some time, 
Palmerston’s attitude had finally hardened, and with the sup- 
port such colleagues Sir George Cornewall Lewis and Sir 
George Grey, well that the leader the opposition, 
Lord Derby (conveyed through Lord Clarendon), the sugges- 
tions for any form mediation intervention were firmly 
resisted. When November, Napoleon put forward rather 
half-hearted proposal for joint action Britain and Russia, 
was unpropitious time. For despite Northern failures 
follow the military victories the autumn, and despite 
the defeats suffered the administration the mid-term 
elections, there was evidence that the North contemplated 
giving the struggle and without such evidence Palmerston 
would not act. For the diplomatic historian, this not the end. 
There were important transactions come, notably over the 
Alabama, which had left the Mersey July 1862, and which 
was the subject formal protests and claims for compensation 
from November onwards. And September 1863, there was 
nearly rupture diplomatic relations over the Laird rams 
But the real danger Anglo-American war had disappeared. 

The pattern British policy towards the war took some time 
find; but was now definite. Lord Palmerston had 
mastered the situation and was firmly control. was case 
traditional diplomacy, unheroic and unmoved sentiment. 
The veteran prime minister was better defender British 
interests, and peace, the most vital them, than the dema- 
gogues either side. October 1861 had written 

love quarrelling and fighting inherent man, and 
prevent its indulgence impose restraints natural liberty. 

state may shackle its own subjects, but infringement 

national independence restrain other nations.’ 
this spirit had acted. 

Yet could argued that Lord Robert Cecil had seen further 
into things. For the Northern victory duly helped precipitate 
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(after Palmerston’s death) new wave democratic sentiment 
Britain. And the outcome this was the second Reform Bill. 
Thereafter, Palmerstonian diplomacy became more difficult 
conduct, and public opinion, long held bay, began come 
into its own. Max 


CORRESPONDENCE 


Mr. Boswell, principal lecturer modern subjects the Royal 
Military Academy Sandhurst, Camberley, Surrey, writes 

read with great interest Mr. Eric Robson’s article Purchase and 
Promotion the British Army the Eighteenth Century the 
June 1951 issue History—an article which gives much interesting further 
information the whole question the purchase commissions. 72, 
however, there error detail which, while does not affect the general 
argument the article, does require correction. Mr. Robson says: The 
need improve the quality the officers was the real reason behind the foun- 
dation the Royal Military College Woolwich 1800, and the Military 
School High Wycombe, (from which Sandhurst developed) 1802.’ 

There has never been Royal Military College Woolwich. The Royal 
Military Academy Woolwich was instituted royal warrant King 
George II, dated April 1741. The Royal Military Academy Woolwich 
existed separate institution from 1741 September 1939 when was 
mobilized the outbreak the Second World War. The Royal Military 
College Sandhurst was off-shoot institution founded 1799, 
Colonel Gaspard Marchant, High Wycombe Buckinghamshire, for the 
education twenty-six young officers the army. 1801 Colonel Marchant 
obtained authority enlarge his college into two departments senior for 
officers and junior for cadets. The senior department moved from High 
Wycombe Farnham 1813, then Sandhurst, where became the present 
Staff College 1857. The junior department started life requisitioned 
house called Great Marlow 1802, where remained until 
1812, when moved the present Old Building the now Royal Military 
Academy Sandhurst. was decided amalgamate the two establishments 
1939, but, owing the outbreak war, was not until January 1947 
that the new Royal Military Academy Sandhurst, the lineal descendant the 
Royal Military Academy Woolwich and the Royal Military College Sandhurst, 
opened and began its task educating the young regular officer today. 
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The Limits and Divisions European History. Oscar 
Sheed and Ward. 1950. xiii 10s. 6d. 

Between 1668 and 1696 Christopher Cellarius, erudite German scholar 
antiquity and linguistics and one the first professors the 
newly founded university Halle, published three short books entitled 
Historia antiqua, Historia Aevi (from the conversion Constantine 
the capture Constantinople), and Historia Nova. Now they justly 
moulder unread, but their influence has been great, the sense that Cellarius 
gave the stamp what has ever since been the usual division European 
history into ancient, medieval and modern. 

1950 Professor Halecki, well-known Polish émigré historian high 
quality and great versatility, published The Limits and Divisions European 
History, which denounces this conception three rigid periods, ancient, 
medieval, and modern, and pleads with much vigour and learning for new 
outlook European history and for new, flexible, chronological and geo- 
graphical divisions that will allow for varying transition periods and transi- 
tion zones. Cultural regions have permanent boundaries; chronological 
periods cannot based upon individual dates. Thus, his conception Europe 
varies different times: today its eastern boundaries are roughly the 
western boundaries the Iron Curtain’: earlier, for long centuries, they 
were the eastern frontier the Polish Commonwealth. Spain was not Europe 
under the Moors: Kiev Russia was part Europe, but not the succeeding 
Muscovy-Russia, primarily because the Russian conception freedom has 
been different from the European. the other hand, admitted that 
after Peter the Great the Russian empire was now definitely part the 
European state system’. Yet again, across the Atlantic there has been 
evolved New Europe embracing the Western hemisphere. 

Culturally Europe means the heritage Greece and Rome, Christianity, and 
freedom, which its various aspects simply the problem the European 
history all centuries and recent centuries above all exemplified the 
ideas democratic government and national self-determination. Essentially 
basis Christian philosophy history’; therefore what 
calls Meditterranean lies outside his scope. The beginning the 
end that age lies somewhere about the time the creation the Empire 
Augustus, but had very protracted decline, for did not end until about 
the eighth century. During this long decline ‘the European Age’ was being 
germinated, prepared since the beginning the Christian era and compen- 
sated for the losses south the Mediterranean the gains North-Eastern 
Europe’. About the year 1000 the European Age’ entered the time its 
greatness. The beginning its end marked the general revolutionary 
crisis the end the eighteenth century crisis exemplified above all 
the French Revolution, the American Revolution, and the Partition Poland. 
this last Professor Halecki naturally lays great emphasis. The nineteenth 
century sees the gradual emergence the Atlantic many respects 
kind affiliation with declining European Age’, although its geo- 
graphical divisions are different. 

Such very brief outline the chronological framework Professor 
Halecki understand it. The geographical limits and divisions European 
history are discussed equal length, and here the author’s inevitable concern 
with eastern and east-central Europe given the fullest scope. not 
always easy follow the twists and turns his rapid flowing current, and 
seems least happy trying fit the Byzantine world into his various 
sections and cross-sections. Almost throughout, Russia the villain the 
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piece, and describes the crucial problem our own time being how 
much Europe engulfed Eurasia under Communism. 

This book which deserves widely read, especially England. 
The author’s wide knowledge eastern Europe opens much that fresh 
fields which usually ignore far too much. course there much that 
disputable. part confused, and perhaps over-hurried. Science and 
its role the last three centuries receive the barest attention. There rather 
too much Christopher Dawson and Arnold The middle ages, which 
initially seem jettisoned, appear later, one the periods the 
Age’, form little different from that already widely enter- 
tained. Similarly, the old conceptions the Renaissance and Reformation 
periods are not roughly handled the reader first led expect. None 
the less, despite many shortcomings, excellent spur get out 
ruts and make think again the fundamentals what mean 
Europe and its history. SUMNER. 


Prague Essays. Edited London: Cumberlege, 
Oxford University Press. 1949. 145 pp., (frontis.). 12s. 6d. 

The celebration the six-hundredth anniversary the founding the 
studium pragense Emperor Charles 1348 was the fond and consoling 
hope every patriotic Czech during the dark days from Munich liberation 
1945. every one the centenary posts along the way, from 1448 
1848 some untoward circumstance prevented any appropriate celebration. 
Planning for the 1948 sexcentenary was therefore begun with high hope. 
Friends and admirers the spiritual and intellectual traditions Czecho- 
slovakia throughout the world shared these hopes. 

group British scholars had planned appropriate tribute the 
distinguished past the Charles University which was have been presented 
April, the anniversary date, the Rector Magnificus. Because the 
British universities agreed withdraw their representation the ceremonies 
after the Communist coup which supervened late February, the 
volume was not presented—a decision which was regretted the time 
democratically-minded Czech colleagues, and, retrospect, would appear 
have avoided honouring six centuries courageous resistance oppression 
not unlike the present. Yet the significant fact remained that British sympathy 
and respect for the noble past the university called for tribute. This 
collection essays that tribute. 

They cannot said form logical unit, yet there some personal 
relevance their appearance together. The editor, Professor Seton-Watson, 
traces the broad lines Czech (and Slovak) esteem for their leading institu- 
tion learning through its many vicissitudes under Jesuit and Hapsburg 
pressures. Sir Maurice Powicke’s essay the three studia (Bologna, 
Paris and Oxford) successfully sets the scene for the foundation Prague. 
Charles and his closest adviser, Archbishop John Drazice, were deeply 
conscious tradition, and, formulating the constitution the new uni- 
versity, certainly had before them other charters and founding documents. 
Prague was quite clearly intended compromise between the Bologna 
and the Paris constitution. The following essay, Professor Betts’s 
study the first sixty years the University Prague, makes more precise 
this background and follows its extension into Czech religious and political 
life, tracing the pains growth, the early conflicts and its emergence 1409, 
after the departure the German students and professors found the 
University Leipzig, strictly national institution. Much this period 
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still furnishes material for scholarly dispute, but remains one the most 
challenging areas all Czech history, reason the intense intellectual 
and religious life prevailing Prague and throughout the land during these 
turmoiled decades. Professor Betts follows with discriminating discussion 
the burning question parte rei, upon which the university 
split into two bitter halves, also along national lines, the Germans taking the 
nominalist position and the Czechs, led John Hus, the Wyclyfite-realist 
side. Perhaps the most original paper the whole book Professor 
Jacob’s thorough discussion The Bohemians the Council Basel, 
previous treatment English has approached this for clarity and compre- 
hension the complicated issues the spirit motivating the honest, puritan- 
ical, difficult, stubbornly brilliant Czech delegates. Professor Jacob had utilized 
the recent researches Professor Bartos Prague, the leading scholar 
this field. The last essay, The Heroic Poetry the Slavs’ Dr. 
Bowra, makes pleasant reading, but labours under the difficulty trying 
cover very wide and complex field relatively narrow compass. 

The volume graced with full-page reproduction treasure the 
John Rylands Library, early fifteenth-century copy Conrad Wald- 
hauser’s Postilla studencium pragensium, which transcribed and translated 
appendix. One may permitted express surprise that the book 
marred many mistakes the use—or lack it—of Czech diacritical 
marks. HARRISON THOMSON, 


Concise Economic History Britain from the Earliest Times A.D. 1750. 
Sir JoHN London: Cambridge University Press. 1949. 
xvii 324 pp. 12s. 6d. 

short economic history Britain from the pen one who was both 
leading specialist modern economic history and experienced university 
teacher should great interest other specialists, students and the 
general reading public. This book was written the end Sir John Clapham’s 
distinguished career. Since the editor, Mr. John Saltmarsh, tells that 
not merely expansion the author’s university lectures, but new work, 
naturally hope for considered distillation wisdom and knowledge 
acquired over many years. 

This work has qualities which many previous books have not. 
economic history Britain, not merely England. Sir John tells also 
about Scotland and Wales. The story extended time well space. 
After all, the struggle men this land against intractable natural 
environment did not begin with the Saxons even with the Romans. Hence 
are very rightly taken back the eve the neolithic revolution’, one 
the most important periods man’s economic, social and intellectual 
development. The proportions the work are well balanced both regards 
periods and topics. quarter the book devoted the period before 1100, 
rather more than third the period and the remainder the 
period 1500-1750. The whole completed volume covering the 
period from 1750 the present day Professor Court. Within 
each section, agriculture, industry and commerce are considered separately, 
with varying emphasis according their importance different times. 

Perhaps the most useful feature this book that, for concise history, 
its scope very considerable. There are few topics which are relevant 
economic history which are not given their appropriate place. Naturally, 
Sir John deals detail with those aspects the medieval and early modern 
economy which are regarded most characteristic it. The varieties 
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agricultural technique and organization from the most primitive the most 
advanced for the period are described. The extent and (perhaps more signifi- 
cant) the limits guild organization are discussed. addition the reader 
introduced matters too lightly dealt with previous popularizers 
economic history. these the most important are, price movements, real 
incomes, and commercial and financial institutions. useful, too, find 
that economic activities such military and ecclesiastical building 
often considered outside the main stream development, are properly 
considered. regretted, however, that more the references 
original and secondary work which this information based, could not 
have been given for the benefit the beginner. 

Having considered the real merits this book, must said that the 
manner which the subject handled likely make the work one 
reference, rather than one which will read for its interpretations. Sir John 
Clapham’s approach this complex body material un- 
systematic and untheoretical. Consequently the work not illuminated 
those significant generalizations which enabled Maitland, for instance, 
write extremely readable history about very difficult subjects. This 
real disadvantage introduction which naturally seeks cater for the 
non-specialist. means that there still room for economic history 
which will stimulate the interest the young student. 


Introduction the History Science, vol. iii, Science and Learning 
the Fourteenth Century. Baltimore: Williams 
and Wilkins Company (for the Carnegie Institution Washington). 
London Tindall Cox. 1948. two parts: xxxv 1,018 
xiv 1,137 pp., (illus.). 10s. 

With this volume Professor Sarton brings end labour which 
has devoted the greater part his life. does not complete the task 
originally set himself, which now seen far too great for single life- 
time. the other hand, that task only one-half more complete project, 
for the Introduction the History Science supplemented the journal, 
Isis, which Professor Sarton started 1913 and which still performing 
indispensable function supplying, with its articles and bibliographies, the 
inevitable omissions from the The purpose says 
explain the development science across the ages and around the 
earth, the growth man’s knowledge nature and himself. The means 
thought using were two, the creation journal devoted the history 
and philosophy science, and the composition manual wherein the main 
facts would briefly recorded, together with enough bibliographical infor- 
mation facilitate further studies.’ This interlocking and the Intro- 
adds with some justice rare, and perhaps unique, example 
integration historical work.’ 

The journal was started almost immediately. for the other project, 
visualized the writes writing Introduction the 
History Science extended 1900, which would completed about ten 
years and would fill two three volumes. Sancta simplicitas. Such illusions 
are useful that they make possible undertakings which would dis- 
couraged all the obstacles their realization could clearly seen the 
beginning.’ Volume begun 1911 and entitled From Homer Omar 
Khayyam, was published 1927; volume ii, From Rabbi ben 
Roger Bacon, 1931; and volume iii, dealing with the fourteenth century 
only, dated 1947, now before us. ‘It now hardly writes 
Professor Sarton explain why this volume must the last, Working 
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the same scale, the completion volume (dealing with the fifteenth 
century) would cost least ten additional years, and more probably 
fifteen. age this would tempting Providence. will wiser from 
now devote the remnant life shorter undertakings, that is, the 
writing various smaller books, which have been slowly maturing 
mind, each which could finished two three years.’ 

Volume iii two parts, separately bound, each dealing with one-half 
century. Each part contains fourteen chapters, the first giving general 
view science and learning its period and the others giving details the 
work accomplished under the special headings: background 
The translators; Philosophical and cultural background 
Mathematics and Physics, technology and Chemistry 
Natural history; Medicine; Law and sociology; 
and Philology. The first chapter for consecutive reading, the others for 
consultation. Since the first chapter each part contains over 300 pages, 
itself standard survey the subject the man who all men living 
the best qualified write it. Not only has Professor Sarton had imme- 
diately hand the extensive collections the Harvard libraries, but also 
has travelled wherever has been necessary consult original documents 
and has himself mastered eastern languages order interpret them. 

would impertinence for anyone without comparable qualifications 
attempt criticize such work this, and any case extensive use 
necessary before its merits and such shortcomings may have can 
properly assessed. The most profitable treatment now direct atten- 
tion the author’s general views his subject. The fourteenth century 
finds period unusual fermentation, liquidation and chaos, 
and this becomes even clearer one compares with the thirteenth century, 
which was many respects (not any means every one) age syn- 
thesis, faith, relative stability. contrast, the fourteenth century 
age incipient doubts, restlessness and rebellion.’ Professor Sarton 
finds resemblance between the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries the 
one hand and the nineteenth and twentieth the other. This has helped him 
understand the fourteenth century better than would otherwise have been 
possible. During the writing his book was living double life, the one 
mediaeval, the other contemporary. The events the twentieth century 
helped understand those the fourteenth century and vice versa.’ 

Four fundamental ideas have dominated his thought the result his 
researches—the idea unity, the humanity science, the great value 
eastern thought, and the supreme need toleration and charity. His remarks 
these ideas may arouse they will inevitably inspire respect. 
Science thinks insufficient, but also indispensable—in the under- 
standing history everything else. The history science describes 
man’s exploration the universe, his discovery existing relations time 
and space, his defense whatever truth has been attained, his fight against 
and superstitions. Hence, full lessons which one could not 
expect from political history, wherein human passions have introduced too 
much arbitrariness. Moreover, account definite progress, the only 
progress clearly and unmistakably discernible human evolution.’ This 
thesis which very difficult dispute. HERBERT DINGLE. 


The Lost Province, The Worth Britain. 
University Wales Press. 1949. viii pp., (maps). 8s. 6d. 
This little book contains the four lectures delivered the late Charles- 
worth Gregynog Lecturer Aberystwyth 1947-8. His purpose was 
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consider two related what did Rome gain from the occupation 
Britain, and what has Britain gained from occupation Rome These sub- 
jects are tackled separately the last two lectures: the first two provide 
historical outline the conquest and its social and economic implications 
the background against which these problems must set. 

Mr. Charlesworth does not claim add new material our knowledge 
Roman Britain and much his treatment follows familiar lines. But the 
appreciation the evidence mind steeped the general problems 
Roman Imperialism but not hitherto applied the provincial scene 
Britain leads inevitably the presentation old material from new points 
view. 

The place taken Britain the Imperial economy here seen one 
progressively increasing consequence. early days there were many doubt 
the wisdom Claudius’s decision add Britain the Empire. late the 
middle the second century Appian could refer the conquest not merely 
untidily incomplete military operation but thoroughly uneconomic 
piece business: Yet sixty years later Septimius Severus, most realist 
emperors, thought the recovery and consolidation the province worth the 
labour and expense exhausting major campaigns which fact proved fatal 
himself. hundred years later still Constantius Chlorus evidently thought 
thesame. These Mr. view make sense only accept 
the evidence the villas for increasingly prosperous provincial economy 
the late second and third spite the signs urban decay 
which has been fashionable recently lay such stress. The century from 
A.D. 160 270 thus becomes age peace and prosperity all the more striking 
contrast with the declining fortunes contemporary Italy and Gaul. 
Moreover was the knowledge this prosperity that whetted the appetite 
barbarian raiders, and was this too that established the literary convention 
Britain the opulentissima insula, convention that triumphed over all 
the facts barbarian devastation appear without apology such sources 
the fifth-century biography St. Germanus and three centuries later 
the works Bede. 

Less real interest emerges from the final lecture. assessing the debt 
Britain Rome there indeed little that can added the familiar triad 
Celtic Christianity, Roman roads, and the origin many historic cities. 
Welsh audience was natural stress the heavy contribution which Latin 
made the language the Principality. But perhaps doubtful whether 
the linguistic evidence goes far Mr. Charlesworth suggests prove the 
Roman introduction many trees and plants. 

few slips may noted. The corpses the Llantwit Major villa (p. 21) 
are now known derive from post-Roman cemetery, not from third-century 
massacre, and not Caerleon (p. 77) but Caerwent that has produced the 
foundations Christian church. But these are small flaws stimulating 
and useful addition the literature Roman Britain. Myres. 


Introduction the History England: From the Earliest Times 1204. 
London: Collins. 1949. 614 pp., (maps and 
plans). 21s. 

Mr. Jerrold believes that history properly understood the record not 
what has happened but what has mattered. holds that the true purpose 
historical writing show the complexity the historical process and 
its immense extension time, and inculcate the lesson that not beyond 
the ability man dominate events. His history therefore one, 
beginning with prehistory and embracing its widening sweep the most 
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significant aspects human activity. essential part his design 
put the political aspect its proper perspective and setting, since only thus 
can serve guide for those who would seek action practical remedies 
for human folly. therefore consistent bringing his survey end 
1204, date primarily political significance. has aimed providing 
for the ordinary educated public, including students who have not yet become 
specialists, the best that known and taught about the history England 
during this period. The urgent need for good books such kind needs 
emphasis here, nor does the difficulty writing them; and Mr. Jerrold 
deserving gratitude for workmanlike and useful volume. 

has felt obliged assume that his readers are unacquainted with the 
classics and with Christian history. This entails for him number necessary 
digressions from the main story, which might however have been made more 
concise, important though their bearing the relations church and state, 
which places great emphasis (note especially pp. may also 
perhaps said that the section prehistory seems rather curtain-raiser 
than integral part the drama, 

Jerrold has chosen and used his authorities with discrimination, and 
the general result not one perfect balance that fault venial. His task 
was patently easier, for example, dealing with the Anglo-Saxon period and 
the reign William where had for guides the histories written 
Dr. Hodgkin and Professor Stenton, than with the twelfth century where, 
necessity, has had rely for recent views upon specialized monographs. 
The important thing, having regard the purpose the book, that 
Mr. Jerrold does make intelligible the non-specialist some the more 
significant original contributions the knowledge English history down 
1204. 

There are numerous matters the which call for more critical dis- 
cussion detail, and only few can mentioned here. The structure 
early Teutonic society and the story the English settlements are (perhaps 
not unnaturally) treated somewhat inadequately. Mr. Jerrold has some good 
things say the mission St. Augustine and its results, Celtic Christi- 
anity and the work Theodore Tarsus; but his treatment 
Benedictine monasticism and also the later reform movements the 
church slight. The development kingship and feudal society are dealt 
with fairly fully, but the history urban development both before and after 
the Norman Conquest insufficient and sometimes inaccurate. surprising 
read that London only got its first charter the course John’s abortive 
rebellion, and the great age incorporations only began with Richard and 
John’ (p. 553). Again, after very full treatment the beginnings the 
Anglo-Norman state and Anglo-Norman feudalism, disconcerting 
told that ‘the breakdown Stephen’s reign was due, course, purely 
political causes (p. 384). 

number the leading authorities the period covered the book are 
cited, but footnotes only (the titles not always correctly, nor are editions, 
especially original sources, invariably noted they should be). The 
addition select bibliography would have enhanced the value book 
which undoubtedly serves very useful purpose. CRONNE. 


Presses Universitaires. 1949. viii 333 pp. 800 

Davip. (Institut Frangais Portugal: Collection Portugaise, vii.) 
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Lisbon Paris Les Belles 1947. xiv 
mp. 


fortunate duplication effort has led two most competent scholars over 
the same ground about the same time, and such manner that the more 
specialized work the first serves basis for the synthesis the other. 
David’s work centres chiefly Braga, and about half devoted the 
imposition the Roman rite the Spanish Peninsula, the influence Cluny 
and Rome the Spanish church and crusades, and the ill-starred career 
Maurice Bourdin, antipope. Defourneaux’s province the whole northern 
arc—Galicia, Leon-Castile, Aragon and Catalonia, with the shrine Santiago 
Compostela and the outrageous ambition Diego (who blenched 
trickery that might secure for himself the primacy the Spains) as, 
the whole, the main focus. The story not one co-ordinated action, but 
for that very reason encounter both books host minor figures strenu- 
ously carving out their own careers and displaying striking peculiarities 
temperament. 

Defourneaux, after brief contrast Moorish and Christian Spain 
the beginning the eleventh century, develops five the intervention 
Cluny and Citeaux monastic and liturgical reform, the organization and 
propaganda the Compostelan pilgrimage, the rise and decline the cru- 
sading notion applied Spain, Frenchmen residence, and the medieval 
epics both countries. 

The first these themes covers two remarkable matters: the virtual 
monopoly higher ecclesiastical posts French monks from Cluny under 
Alfonso VI, and the services learning one them, Raymond Toledo, 
who inspired (and some way sustained) the famous school translators 
The pilgrimage gives rise striking pen-portrait the scheming archbishop 
Diego unravelling the threads Cluniac papal diplomacy. There 
close study the composition and authorship (Aimeri Picaud) the 
Codex Calixtinus. Perhaps more could have been said the services 
Dr. Whitehill securing the publication the Compostelan manuscript, 
without which all studies had uncomfortable element insecurity. The 
camino francés traced and described, and its function the diffusion 
art forms evaluated, crusaders, the French and Normans did their most 
effective work Aragon, sometimes maintaining the holy war while the king 
fought Christians his own dynastic interest. the end, the foreigners 
were assimilated rejected. Settlement included some great landholders, 
the colony around the monastery Sahagun, and many minor persons who, 
doubt, soon became indistinguishable from Spaniards. Concerning the 
French epic, Defourneaux distinguishes between the Roland and Willame, 
before the entry the French into Spain, and later epics with their specific 
Compostelan sources and Spanish topography. Monasteries and 
pilgrimages were not the causes the older epics, Bédier argued per- 
suasively. The Roland must back the beginning the eleventh century, 
which also the latest date possible for the first Infantes Lara. the 
poems the Cid, now hold that the Latin hexametrical piece about the 
siege Zamora (1072) the only one entitled reckoned approximately 
contemporary with the event the Spanish uses the fully-drawn charac- 
ter the Cid found the Poema his mature age. For the gesta 
Bernardo del Carpio, Defourneaux closes still more the bracket its 
composition arguing that, had existed 1147, its hero could not 
but have been cited poet seeking Spanish peers for Roland and Oliver. 
The epic the legend the Last the Goths too easily accepted 
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for taste. see clear proof that was ever more than prose narrative, 
first hadith historical tradition, and then romance. The epic 
Spain radically Castilian and, suppose, took its rise with the success 
the singer the Infantes Lara. ENTWISTLE. 


Five Centuries Religion. Vol. iv, The Last Days 
Medieval Monasticism. London: Cambridge University Press. 1950. 
833 pp. 45s. 


The Five Centuries comes close with volume considerable length 
and small interest. contains the evidence for the continental monasteries 
decline, and mainly notable for two its portrayal the efforts 
individual reformers reformed model convents arrest the increasing 
worldliness the religious houses and its juxtaposition the English and 
foreign situation the century before the Reformation. The latter welcome, 
for the comparison has been lacking too long. 

How strongly the movement connected with the Brethren the Common 
Life affected the Augustinian canons the Low Countries comes out the 
opening chapters. surprising that Dr. Coulton should have made 
allusion Hyma’s work, fundamental for the understanding Windesheim 
well the houses the Brethren. Both here and Bursfelde reforming 
influence was powerful, but was localized. Such piety seemed only flourish 
certain type environment. Very different temper from such grave 
and quiet reformers was John Busch, whose difficulties with the aristocratic 
and refractory nunneries the Germanic lands are vividly portrayed. Busch 
was not above telling culpable untruth elicit confession was seeking, 
and clear that was one those who pushed reform with over-anxious 
enthusiasm. The difficulties which he, and Ambrogio Traversari, general the 
Camaldulensians, had meet correcting abuses and restoring the rules 
were the opposition local notabilities, appeals behind their back 
the pope, actual physical force (in places), and obstinate clinging 
those customs the individual monasteries which had come supersede 
the primitive rule. The pressure the lay world felt the whole time. Was 
possible put back the clock the purer days the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries There were obstacles then reform, but still little sympathy 
throughout western Europe with the aims monasticism with the desire 
for perfection, the ordered life prayer and the need for class men and 
women who were praying, always praying, for humanity. 

increasingly lay and commercial age, general councils (Constance 
and Basel), reformers like Busch, Traversari Cardinal Nicholas Cues, 
and model convents like Bursfelde, had only limited and partial influence. 
England, where the state the religious orders was less corrupt than 
Germany Italy, the efforts kings general chapters had better 
result. Only, perhaps, among the Carthusians could the true spirit monasti- 
cism seen. Great use made Dr. Coulton the existing visitation returns, 
mainly for Lincoln and Norwich dioceses, show the decline religious 
fervour and the notation the spirit the rule. The use visitation material 
most difficult and delicate matter, and the interpretation here will 
not unchallenged. Can said that fair the houses which little 
was reported Are not many the extremely stereotyped 
sort, corresponding the somewhat out-of-date questions that were asked 
Where house was divided against itself, were not the answers the visitation 
questions sometimes partisan presentation what was going on? seems 
that need critical examination the evidential value this material 
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before possible subscribe conclusions arrived the methods 
employed here. 

leave Dr. Coulton, the scholar who best understood St. Bernard, with 
great regret. Controversial was, but the cause true religion, 
understood it: censorious sometimes was, this volume even above 
certain his other works: but how deep the debt many scholars more 
up-to-date, perhaps more modern their critical outlook, owe him 


London: Macmillan. 1950. xvi 547 pp., (illus.). 25s. 

This very fine the book scholar and poet whose range 
reading impressive and whose style, always lucid and limpid and charged 
with vitality, the worthy medium theme that must charm and fascinate 
the reader. Clio has been restored and though occasional intru- 
sions reflecting the author’s personal antipathies may jar, let recognize 
that here have unique achievement, presenting synthesis and picture 
the Elizabethan age that matches its place our national tradition. 

This the most substantial two volumes which aim 
portraying the structure Elizabethan society. The book must judged 
according its the author’s words, expose and portray the 
small society that accomplished those extraordinary achievements This 
first volume falls broadly into two sections, the one dealing with the social 
and economic aspects the subject, the other with the governmental and 
religious aspects, ending with admirable chapter education and the 
social order. The plan happy one; and how supremely happy the 
inspiration which led chapter the prologue The Elizabethan 
Discovery England absorbing study the work and personalities 
contemporary chroniclers and antiquaries. have chapters the land 
and trade and industry, which sometimes are synthesizing the work 
other scholars and sometimes adding illustrations from the author’s own study 
documents; and which—at any rate, the reviewer—seem saner for 
looking facts from the perspective our present-day relevant experience, 
instead from pre-war pre-1914 point view. delightful chapter 
London and the towns and another chapter social classes end the first, 
and perhaps superior half the book. 

The interest and charm not flag the second half, but the touch does 
not seem sure and the approach perhaps not appropriate the subject 
though must remember that Mr. Rowse not writing institutional 
history. The chapter The Government the for example, con- 
sists largely vignettes the queen, Burghley, Leicester, etc.: but let 
hasten add that they achieve their object building picture society. 
Then, his comments the danger reception the Roman civil Jaw, 
Mr. Rowse seems too far with Maitland, associate the so-called 
prerogative courts too intimately with the civil law, and stress too little 
the mere conflict jurisdictions. many readers the ecclesiastical chapters, 
though some respects admirable, will marred the author’s lack 
sympathy. The sixteenth century Mr. Rowse writes full the endless 
fooleries disputes about doctrine.’ And makes bones about his dis- 
taste for Puritans. Surely wiser appreciate and explain sympathetically 
major interests age. this instance Mr. Rowse’s antipathies lead him 
underrate the significance the Puritans. far from there being too 
much written about them (p. 464), their full significance has still shown. 
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But review this stimulating, delightful, outstanding book should not 
end critical note. Let call attention the wonderful wealth illus- 
tration that Mr. Rowse has drawn from local history and local records and 
from his own perambulations which have added vision his descriptions. 
much this wealth has never before been brought into single exhibition— 
certainly not for the Elizabethan period; and even those having some 
acquaintance with the material will express their surprise and joy the 
revelation. NEALE. 


The Elizabethan House Commons. London: Jonathan 
Cape. 1949. (map, 18s. 

The first three-quarters Professor Neale’s long-awaited study are devoted 
parliamentary elections, and the author plunges without further pre- 
liminaries into the psychological and sociological depths sixteenth-century 
England. The rich harvest material presented the book obviously 
only fraction the whole mass, and the labour involved collecting it, 
and the skill placing before the reader, will win the grateful admiration 
both the lay and the professional public. significant that the studies 
local and family historians should have contributed much theme 
which national its scope the pedigree has place this study which 
recalls the use made Round. The noble and county families, 
their marriages, deaths and minorities were events political well 
social The reason for this summed the one word prestige 
and much the family and local politics was directed getting, preserving 
and increasing one’s reputation the countryside. One aspect this was the 
ambition crown career local honours election parliament 
another was the display which attracted numerous train 
followers, who turn enhanced the great man’s prestige. 

The resulting pressure local institutions the principal theme the 
book, and with multitude rich and fascinating details can watch the 
struggle ancient institutions against social and political forces which clearly 
gained the ascendancy. All this not typically Tudor; the same process 
was already going the fifteenth century. The promise second volume 
very good news, and its appearance will doubtless redress the balance which, 
this volume, weighs heavily favour the personal and family element. 
Thrusting they were, these highly colourful aspirants parliament were 
also members institutions, and the tough boundaries these institutions 
marked out the maze within which all this activity took place. Already there 
had been legislation upon the county franchise, and the boroughs had long 
been required statute return local residents (the only statute which 
lawyers admit have become obsolete through age, according Hallam). 
Professor Neale rightly stresses the fact that this statute, observed, would 
have produced feeble house which could hardly have withstood the crown. 
had bourgeoisie strong enough play the part which the gentry 
cheerfully competed for. The lack powerful burgess class, and the success 
the gentry securing borough seats, are alike reflected by, and possibly 
due to, the structural imperfections the English borough. The rotten, 
decayed, and nomination borough was familiar the early days the Tudors 
and presents social, political and constitutional problem the first im- 
portance. this great matter Professor Neale produces some interesting 
evidence which makes clamour for more—especially the legal and pro- 
cedural side. The office recorder evidently deeply involved political 
well local legal affairs still more mysterious the office high steward. 
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both these offices clear that full-dress constitutional histories are needed 
are understand the growing subjection boroughs outside influ- 
ences. procedural point which needs elucidation the suggestion, frequently 
made, that boroughs might make their returns direct chancery instead 
through the sheriff. Questions tenure lay the root the notorious 
Gatton constituency, and perhaps also Aylesbury (but this not clear), 
The author’s remark that corruption had been general, then the seven 
cottagers Gatton would have been clover, rather obscures the fact that 
the cottagers did not enter into the picture all. They were not freeholders 
but either lessees copyholders; Sir Roger Copley was the sole freehold 
inhabitant and the cottagers therefore had nothing sell. 

The last quarter the book consists all too short chapter the 
officers the house, descriptions the opening and closing scenes, and 
the general mode doing business the house. Here much new (and some 
unprinted) material has brought wealth picturesque detail, which will 
doubt fall into place when the succeeding volume traces the political history 
the commons, and describes the working the house commons when 
had momentous political issues before it. Our impatience see the sequel 
measure the delight with which have read the present volume. 


Charles, King England: 1600-1637 and King Charles and King Pym: 
1637-1643. London: Hollis and 
Carter. 1949. xiii 361 pp., (illus.), 394 (illus.). Each 18s, 

These two volumes, published the third centenary the execution 
Charles are two parts trilogy. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford’s aim twofold, 
render intelligible the curiously involved personality Charles and 
doing break free from what terms the Tyrant-Patriot myth the 
Whig-Liberal school historians from Macaulay onwards, Samuel Rawson 
Gardiner not excepted. 

Mr. Wingfield-Stratford rightly emphasizes the tendency stammer which 
Charles retained, though other ways outgrew the weakness his 
childhood. thinks that was the effort master his stammer which put 
the king disadvantage and locked him his difficult reserve, but 
going rather far say (ii, 134) can talk any one key the under- 
standing King Charles, surely this suppressed impediment his speech.’ 
Psychologists would probably also stress the effect delicate adolescent 
the loss his brother, and the isolation produced also the departure the 
Palatinate her marriage, his beloved sister Elizabeth. Whatever the 
cause, the king grew man few words, though those few, his 
court soon found, could devastating occasion. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
accepts the fact that although intelligent and hard working, man religious 
ideals and practice, Charles failed win either the comprehension affec- 
tion his people. had none the broad humanity and easy accessibility 
his father, the gift for publicity Further, although Charles 
had the capacity for affection, shown first Buckingham and then his wife 
and family, had pitiless streak his nature. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford 
applies the epithet frozen fury the king’s treatment the dying Eliot, 
and does not condone it; might also have mentioned the retention 
prison for eleven years Eliot’s companions, Valentine and Strode. 

his chapter The Artist King the author does justice 
aesthetic the king was known throughout Europe connoisseur 
every form art. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford might have given more detailed 
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reference the great works art which the king acquired; does not 
mention the cartoons Raphael for the Sistine Chapel the Triumph 
Caesar’ Mantegna, give only two instances out many. 

Mr. portrait the personality Charles has vitality 
and dramatic quality, but less successful handling the great constitu- 
tional issues his reign. The opposition the king his view was 
revolutionary conspiracy hatched the group self-interested 
plutocrats whom John Pym was the master mind. Charles had narrowly 
legal cast mind once secured the technical right his case, despised 
and suppressed Mr. Wingfield-Stratford considers (ii, 19) that the 
king was formally justified according the existing constitution ruling 
without Technically the king could live without 
subsidies, this might so, but the flexible constitution had reached that stage 
development when the nation would not content with non-parliamentary 
rule and this was all that Charles would allow, till his quarrel with the Scots 
forced his hand. Mr. Wingfield-Stratford sees Pym and the leaders the 
opposition arch-plotters, out down the king. That they were technically 
disloyal the crown entering into secret relations with the rebellious 
Scots indisputable, but mistaking their fundamental aim serve the 
nation, depict them merely certainly the ordinary mem- 
bers parliament who supported Pym the first year the Long Parliament 
did not see them that light. breaking away from the Whig-Liberal 
Mr. Wingfield-Stratford carries his partisanship beyond his evidence. 
the vexed question Pym’s relation the riots London 1641, 
declares (ii, 130) the supreme proof Pym’s genius that had dis- 
covered the technique conditioning mobs.’ That these disturbances assisted 
rather than hindered Pym’s strategy true, but there definite evidence that 
organized them 

The second volume ends with the death Pym the whole the chapters 
dealing with the Civil War are less interesting than the earlier ones. Each 
volume has appendix sources, but these would have been improved had 
the dates publication the works cited been given; there are also 
omissions such Professor Coates’s edition Sir Simonds D’Ewes 
Journal from October 1641 January 1642 (1942). More regrettable 
the failure Mr. Wingfield-Stratford the appendix volume 
justice the work Gardiner. While pays tribute the vastness and 
Gardiner’s researches, finds his great work indigestible, 
and accuses him wrapping the dry bones mummy cases 
inherited prejudice’, Gardiner might Victorian Liberal dyed the 
grain, but this surely going too far depreciation him. 

both volumes there are slips. The tutor Prince Charles was Thomas 
not Archibald Murray (i, 16) the word reward should sword 
the same was not nonconformity that Charles said was 
religion for gentleman’ but Presbyterianism the Puritan lectureships, 
which Laud objected, were financed corporations laymen, but the 
sermons preached were not laymen, stated (i, 278) but ordained 
Puritan ministers the trial Strafford, the breaking the sitting 
disagreement between the two houses was April, not the 12th (ii, 92). 

Both volumes are well and interestingly illustrated and the second has 
plan Whitehall and useful maps for the civil each has index. 
they have provoked criticism, they have also stimulated interest, and forced 
the reader re-think his attitude, not only the personality the king, 
but the major issues his reign. Mary 
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Warren Hastings and British India. PENDEREL Moon. London: The 
English Universities Press. 1949. 362 pp., (frontis., maps). 
British readers often come the study India and its history through 
some acquaintance with the careers those who were mainly responsible for 
the establishment British power India. are therefore the more fortu- 
nate have this biography which seeks through examination 
Warren Hastings’s career explain the rise the Indo-British empire. 
admirably done, precise and well-balanced. 

Mr. Moon concerned show Hastings one the greatest men his 
age, remarkable for his achievement almost impossible conditions, working 
through anarchical system government, insecure network com- 
munications, and eternal struggles with independent and often unscrupulous 
subordinates. all this Mr. Moon takes full advantage the many careful, 
well-documented studies different aspects Hastings’s work which have 
been written since 1920. Unfortunately detailed analysis the influence 
Hastings the meandering and muddy course Indian politics London 
has yet appeared, and necessarily this side Mr. Moon’s general study suffers. 
For example, for him the figure Lawrence Sulivan, dominating character 
the India House both Clive and Hastings’s day, remains shadowy. 
underestimates, too, the importance the divisions London India 
policy and the undoubted, continuous intrigues taking place Leadenhall, 
the treasury and parliament. His unfavourable judgement the part 
played Pitt and Dundas precipitating the impeachment certainly does 
not take account all the known facts. 

However, the distinguishing mark Mr. Moon’s book its sense balance. 
Whereas Sir Alfred Lyall’s brilliant biography Hastings, published 
1889, was disposed concentrate the Hastings who could declare The 
only way wage war make terrible the enemy’, Mr. Moon 
concerned rather describe the Hastings who wrote determined 
bring about peace, but must use for this end the weapons which have 
hitherto practised. will throw away the sword before those who appear 
unarmed before will keep sheathed the presence those who are 
yet undecided and will hold with the alternative peace destruction 
those who are armed against with threats the latter, and rejection 
the former. This not time temporize. superiors and the whole 
people England body join proscribing this system policy, and 
exclaiming, Peace, Peace, with host enemies assailing us, 
must either persist own line must yield place, and trust 
that providence fortune, which has hitherto wrought miracles for our 
deliverance, for our future salvation.’ Mr. Moon therefore wisely includes 
his frontispiece the portrait Tilly Kettle the National Portrait Gallery 
which reveals the studious and reflective Hastings, one who could show 
equanimity amidst fierce short, reasonable man. 

Those who are interested India and Asia, Hastings’s personality, 
and those who take courage from studying the reactions our forbears 
time crisis will rewarded reading this book. 


The Jenkinson Papers, 1760-1766. Edited London: 

The first earl Liverpool was person some importance during his day, 
and certain his contemporaries tried persuade the world that played 
sinister part the political life the times, But eighteenth-century political 
polemics can seldom taken their face value, and Jenkinson can now 
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more correctly assessed than was possible before Professor Namier had made 
his great contributions the interpretation the reign George III. 
her very useful introduction selection from Jenkinson’s papers Miss Jucker 
depicts him man administrative ability with political opinions that 
were means unusual and certainly not, the standards his time, 
discreditable. His success life was way surprising. With little more 
ambition and toughness might have risen good deal higher, perhaps even 

The documents edited Miss Jucker are miscellaneous lot. They tell 
good deal about crown patronage, matter with which Jenkinson was 
much concerned during part the time covered this selection. Several 
letters about professorships make entertaining reading, and will used 
historians the universities. There also fair amount about elections, 
though nothing startling character. More interesting, perhaps, are the 
letters that shed light ministerial changes and opinion concerning them. 
All who wish know what should known about Bute, Grenville, and 
Rockingham during these years will need consult this volume. general 
the new information serves show how desirable that Professor Namier 
should complete his England the Age the American Revolution. 

Documents such these need careful editing, and Miss Jucker has per- 
formed what must have most laborious task manner that commands 
praise and gratitude. However, some the things she has said her intro- 
duction and notes may provoke dissent. Jenkinson’s statement about the 
position the secretary war (p. xxvii) was not necessarily evasive 
could supported precedent. The notes the cases concerning general 
warrants are terse that they might easily mislead uninstructed reader. 
The letters referring the application the four and half per cent. duties 
the ceded islands should have been illustrated reference Campbell 
printed Miss Jucker, Edward Richardson made guilty 
(p. 163) appalling misquotation from Virgil; reference Aeneid 
607-10, would have once indicated the blunder and told something 
about Richardson’s education and character. 


Napoleon: for and against. (translated from the Dutch 
London: Jonathan Cape. 1949. 477 pp. 

and its preparation had for him double fascination, first the inexhaustible 
interest the figure Napoleon second the spectacle presented French 
historiography—what life and energy, what creative The work may 
therefore looked from two angles—a study Napoleon, and critical 
review the chief works some France’s most distinguished historians. 
has yet third aspect, more less forced the author recent events, 
comparison between Napoleon and Hitler. Like Winston Churchill, 
always hate compare Hitler with with all us, 
although one almost feels one should ask the pardon the shade Napoleon 
for mentioning his name one breath with that Hitler.’ But the fact 
Temains that are faced with phenomena that show unmistakable 
relationship.’ And after briefly drawing the obvious parallel, Professor 
warns against the danger the recurrence the legend; one seems 
already discern among later generations Germans the apologists and 
admirers the man who was our oppressor and who led them their ruin.’ 
Professor method place the historians rough chronological 
order, analysing each case the writer’s fundamental attitude and his treat- 
ment the chief episodes career, 
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may seem ungracious not satisfied with the feast historiography 
and historical criticism provided, and yet wish Professor Geyl had added 
another part, containing what may call cross-section his study, taking 
the main episodes separately and contrasting each case the varying opinions 
the historians already surveyed. does this slight extent part 
where isolates the problems Napoleon’s general foreign policy, and 
examines turn the various interpretation: Sorel’s natural 
frontiers theory, Bourgeois’ dream eastern conquests, Driault’s restoration 
the Roman Empire and even the preposterous judgement Vandal and 
Masson, that Napoleon was always working for permanent peace. would 
valuable exercise the same with other episodes. But perhaps 
should rather thank the author for obliging this work for ourselves 

Professor Geyl would refute those historians who tend belittle 
historical significance, the ground that they minimize Napoleon’s lasting 
influence French politics and French imagination, the importance the 
Napoleonic fact Napoleon did emerge and did found empire. 
Although this collapsed, its mere existence was itself portent—and 
encouragement. Returning the comparison with which this book started, 
would there have been Hitler Mussolini without the precedents the 
two Napoleons not Napoleon the founder the modern form popular’ 
dictatorship 

Professor Geyl has made valuable addition Napoleonic literature, and 
would like see him follow this with parallel study British and 
American historians. should also said that only the statement that the 
book was translated from the Dutch Mrs. Renier could make the reader 
believe was not reading the original English. 


Politics and the Press, 1780-1850. London: Home and 
Van Thal. 1949. 42s. 

the beginning the period under examination the amount money 
which newspaper could extract from the government the day way 
subsidies, doles, advertising revenue and, occasions, species blackmail, 
was important, sometimes all-important, consideration. the end 
the period newspaper stood fell according the degree which 
reflected, least satisfied, public opinion (pp. 379-80). There are thus two 
processes investigated the negative one the decline the dependence 
the press the government the day and the positive one the growth 
its dependence the public. 

The story how the Press contrived emancipate itself from the control 
the politicians during the first half the nineteenth century says Professor 
Aspinall told this book detail for the first time (p. v). Unfortunately, 
this description the purpose the book not justified its contents. 
There abundance detail, certainly. Indeed, there over-abundance. 
The ninety-four pages appendices must have added considerably the 
cost what now expensive book, but much the detail matters 
which were both trivial and transient. The story which Professor Aspinall 
tells that government trying, and failing, control press slippery 
eel and vicious ferret. That failed this endeavour admits 
doubt. What not clear why failed. There are enough examples 
complete governmental control the press our own day make evident 
that such thing can achieved. Why was not achieved this period 
Why was the press obliged insist, Algernon Borthwick’s words (p. 381) 
absolute freedom from all because public demand, 
how did this demand originate 
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These questions remain substantially unanswered. other words, Professor 
Aspinall has largely limited himself description the first the two 
processes noted above, the negative process, and has not sufficiently considered 
the positive process. Such consideration, course, would have been vast 
undertaking. would have demanded very careful reading the contents 
the press relation the movements contemporary thought and 
likely that the ultimate synthesis will beyond the power any one man 
until large number investigations (of the character those made respect 
The Times and the Saturday Review) has been completed the history 
particular journals. 

things stand, Professor Aspinall’s book might well have borne the more 
modest title, Government and the Press. not clear, moreover, why the 
date 1850 was included the title. The information given the last fifteen 
twenty years the period chosen comparatively meagre. There only 
bare mention, for example, (p. 240) the transaction which the Peelites 
acquired the Morning Chronicle 1848. the material presented, 1832 
would have been more suitable stopping-place alternatively, arguable 
that, using different material, Professor Aspinall ought have gone 
1855 deal with the dominance The Times and the passing the Newspaper 
Duties Act, with its great influence the rise the provincial press. 


Burn. 


Liberalism and the Challenge Fascism Social Forces England and France 

This book lucid, thoughtful, spacious, and therefore occasionally, but 
not tediously, repetitive study English and French political and economic 
thought between 1815 and 1870 and the social and political conditions 
amid which found expression. such should useful and suggestive 
anyone interested the political and intellectual development England 
and France during these years. Its main purpose, the author explains, 
emphasize the great and lasting value that bourgeois liberalism gave 
democracy and its way Its main title, however, somewhat 
misleading, since there was true fascist challenge England and France 
before 1870, but only one discordant experiment and few voices out 
harmony with liberalism for which, the light later experience, Professor 
Schapiro claims prefascist’ characteristics. 

The first two-thirds the book give clear comparative account the 
English utilitarians and classical economists and the French bourgeois liberals 
and their influence. Few are likely quarrel with the author’s general inter- 
pretation their thought, although could maintained that his necessary 
preoccupation with social forces leads him put too exclusive emphasis 
upon class antagonism and that insufficiently alive the incompati- 
bilities liberty and equality. the last third examines the ideas and 
government Louis Napoleon and the thought Proudhon and Carlyle and 
contends that while these men were perplexing their contemporaries, what 
they really stood for becomes clear re-evaluate’ them the context 
our own experience the great world evil This thesis not 
course wholly novel. himself points out nothing would easier 
than find fascist ideas the writings many famous authors and certain 
Italian and German writers have claimed all three men intellectual for- 
bears fascism nazism. But find fascism with its attitude 
toward government and society and its solutions political and social prob- 
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lems quite another matter and Professor Schapiro maintains that such 
pattern seen the writings both Proudhon and Carlyle. fascism 
term often loosely used, pity that does not give his definition 
until has spent some fifty pages discussing Louis Napoleon and 
Nevertheless, works out his theme with thoroughness and clarity which 
must command attention, particularly the case Proudhon, who still 
commonly regarded the socialist father French syndicalism. These 
chapters are stimulating and provocative. general the book has been 
written with great care, but three small errors may noted. The society 
Aide-toi, ciel first appeared opposition the Restoration, not the 
July, monarchy Guizot, who throughout spoken premier since 1840, 
did not become président conseil until 1847; and the French carbonari 
activities culminated not 1826 but 1822. Bury. 


The the First World War: Study the European Balance, 1878- 
257 pp., (illus.). 15s. 

The study the origins the First World War has been cursed from the 
beginning disputes about guilt and responsibility. These disputes have 
confused far more than they have illuminated the problem. For they have 
constantly drawn historians into over-simplifying the issues involved. 
now all the powers and their satellites have one time another been held 
responsible for the war, comprehensive indictment which has been varied 
laying the blame capitalism, imperialism, militarism, materialism, the 
old diplomacy, balance-of-power politics and heaven knows what else. 
relief therefore read book which the author has axe grind, 
book written plainly and dispassionately which the author picks holes 
most the threadbare clichés which achieved popularity between the wars. 

Professor Mansergh not indifferent the question responsibility 
subscribes, says, Acton’s conviction that circumstances should the 
moral judgement the historian abandoned. But does not make the 
mistake substituting moral for political judgement, and, subscribes 
Acton’s view, also quotes John Morley’s remark that history there 
such thing insoluble His most lasting impression, adds, 
the extraordinary variety and complexity the issues stake, complexity 
which single simple explanation can possibly adequate. 

not original book, the sense adding anything new our 
knowledge these years. Professor Mansergh makes claim have read 
widely the original the main, relies the standard 
accounts Fay, Gooch, Brandenburg, Woodward, with occasional sorties 
into the documents. Even among secondary authorities there are odd omis- 
sions: there mention, for instance, Langer’s two big studies, 
Pribram’s brilliant Ford Lectures England and Europe. The virtue the 
book its common sense, the level-headed judgement well displayed the 
opening and concluding chapters. 

Having examined and rejected the views that the war was due com- 
mercial and imperial rivalries, the armaments race the methods 
the old diplomacy, Professor Mansergh examines the history the forty years 
before the war and points the rapid rise German power the most 
obvious fact that period. This had the effect overthrowing the balance 
power Europe and was from the attempts the powers re-establish 
balance that there sprang, first, the alliances, and finally the war. Bismarck 
saw the danger Germany driving the other European powers combine 
defend themselves against the threat her power the mark his genius 
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was his limitation German ambitions, His successors either did not see the 
danger, used the wrong methods deal with it. the eve 1914 
Germany had isolated herself Europe except for her alliance with Austria- 
Hungary, and this was liability, not asset. For that alliance Germany 
was involved the two interrelated problems which the old Europe could 
find answer, the dissolution the Turkish Empire and the disintegration 
the Dual Monarchy. Professor Mansergh quotes Bacon’s observation 
‘upon the shivering and breaking great State and Empire you may 
sure have wars.’ The fundamental cause conflict lay the east 
Europe; but Germany not only failed restrain Austria-Hungary her 
decision use force solve her problems, but her own aggressive and 
unsettling policy made certain that the conflict would extended the 
whole Europe. 

Professor Mansergh gives himself too little space develop his conclusions. 
For instance, his passing remark that the contrast between the results the 
war the west and the east points contrast between the sort issues 
involved the two halves Europe worth more elaboration than the single 
paragraph gets. But this ungrateful criticism. What Dr. Mansergh set 
out was provide introduction, necessarily brief, the diplomatic 
history these years: this has succeeded admirably. ungrateful 
grumble that doing this has the same time flung out number 
shrewd and interesting remarks which make the reader regret that has 
not produced something more substantial than even this excellent introduction. 

ALAN BULLOCK. 


Transactions the Royal Historical Society, Fourth Series, vol. xxxi. 
Royal Historical Society. 1949. Subs. 

review this volume must inevitably something catalogue, though 
one which includes number important and interesting items. the 
eight papers contained it, the two which bear medieval Europe (Van 
Werveke currency debasement fourteenth-century Flanders and Ganshof 
manorial organization the Low Countries the early middle ages) will 
appeal mainly the specialist. That also true Miss Hill’s study 
Oliver Sutton, bishop Lincoln and Professor Cheney’s paper John’s 
exploitation church property during the Interdict. Miss Whitelock’s essay 
Anglo-Saxon Poetry and the Historian may more general interest. 
She shows healthy scepticism about the light thrown literature, which 
cannot dated closely, upon contemporary politics—and ill-known politics 
upon this literature itself. the other hand, she does illustrate most 
striking manner the extent which this poetry can occasion make look 
Anglo-Saxon society through contemporary’s eyes.’ 

The remaining articles are all concerned with modern British history. Pro- 
fessor Burn discusses important aspect the Irish land-problem the 
nineteenth and Mr. Hurstfield, paper Burghley and the 
Court Wards adds further our increasing knowledge the Elizabethan 
political scene. Incidentally has given excellent and succinct statement 
the problem national finance Elizabethan further, shows 
that Burghley exercised his office master the wards with efficiency 
tempered moderation, and that there was justification for the contemporary 
comment that ‘he was made Master the Wards and Liveries means 
whereof grew rich and oft-times gratified his friends and servants that 
depended and waited him.’ The demonstration important, not only 
view wealth and the poverty, but also for the sources 
Burghley’s political influence. 
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Finally, Mr. Ensor’s study ‘Some Political and Economic Interactions 
later Victorian England likely prove the most generally interesting 
paper all. takes his theme the strange conversion the business 
and moneyed classes from liberalism conservatism between 1870 and 1895, 
the conversion which made the conservatives into ‘town party’. After 
brushing aside certain Marxist interpretations this phenomenon, suggests 
that fact the whole situation was dominated the sudden inrush 
prairie corn’ from across the Atlantic. was this cheap corn which des- 
troyed the wealth, and therefore the political influence, the landed aristoc- 
racy—and compelled the conservatives seek their support the towns. 
also ruined agrarian Ireland, which meant most Irishmen and led agrarian 
violence which liberalism power seemed unable combat, even did 
not condone it. The forces property closed their ranks, therefore, about the 
conservative banner, not out fear the English proletariat, but revulsion 
from Irish agrarian revolution. This interesting and suggestive inter- 
pretation Victorian politics, though may arouse measure controversy. 
Its attractive simplicity, one might venture say, derives not only from the 
facts the situation but also from the narrowness the Marxian explana- 
tion this period which designed supersede. 
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Those interested the history education who have not the time read 
larger works will find convenient introduction study higher education 
des Universités René Aigrain (Paris: Presses Universitaires, 
1949, 127 pp., n.p.). Like much French writing this book readable, succinct 
and convenient. sets out tell the whole story the growth universities 
throughout the world from ancient times until the present day and, 
inevitable, there are difficulties that have glossed over and even un- 
certainties proclaimed certainties. Present tendencies historical writing 
are reflected the space rightly assigned the teaching the history 
medicine and the sciences, and French book seems its best 
dealing with French universities and explaining French civilization this 
scarcely surprising. The pullulating universities the New World naturally 
become rather catalogue, and the English universities seem not quite 
comprehensible the writer, Lady Margaret Beaufort, mother Henry VII, 
becomes Queen’ Margaret (p. 32) Lincoln’s Inn appears little curiously 
Lincoln’s Hill (p. the University Manchester was not founded 
1850 (p. 92) and the existence the Victoria University the nineteenth 
century overlooked, University College, Hull, among the foundations 
the twentieth century (p. 93). Aigrain has done his difficult task 
condensation well, but could have been done better with closer attention 


Bede’s Historia Ecclesiastica Gentis Anglorum provides most attractive 
introduction Anglo-Saxon history. Many Englishmen have heard Pope 
Gregory’s punning allusion the but comparatively few have 
closer acquaintance with Bede and his work. new translation (Bede, The 
Ecclesiastical History the English Nation, books and ii, translated and 
edited Michael Maclagan, Oxford, Blackwell, 1949, iii 195 pp., 7s. 6d.) 
may increase the circle those who read Bede’s most famous historical com- 
position. All serious students, undergraduates and others, will continue 
use Plummer’s monumental edition, which Mr. Maclagan acknowledges 
obvious debt. This new translation the first two books not for them, but 
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rather for the non-specialist reader who interested historical sources. 
The introduction and the footnotes are brief, often elementary, but they serve 
their limited purpose. There attempt contribute Bedan scholarship 
even discuss the many problems that puzzle students. Mr. Maclagan, 
seems, has tried produce English text unburdened the critical 
apparatus beloved and important scholars. seeks, apparently, 
attract wide audience simplicity method and clear readable 
text. laudable aim and, creates wider interest Bede and 
early English history, will require further justification. 159 Man’ 


Although, the general editor observes, the legal codes the Anglo-Saxons 
have been translated into modern English and are readily available students 
history, the codes the continental Germans have generally been allowed 
remain inaccessible, except specialists. Dr. Katherine Fischer, trans- 
lating The Burgundian Code (Philadelphia, University Pennsylvania Press, 
London, Cumberlege, 1949, xiii 106 pp., $2.25) for the series 
and Reprints from the original sources History, has done something fill the 
gap, and reawaken interest the The Lex Gundobada was 
wise choice, not only for its description barbarian social habits and legal 
institutions modified contact with Roman law but also, and particular, 
for its comprehensive treatment the laws inheritance, the division 
property, and the definition social relationships within the Burgundian 
kingdom. English students will consult with profit the titles dealing with 
murder (II), assarting (XIII), starting fights, and thus vendettas (XV), 
thefts (XXV), hospitality (XXXVIII), inheritance (XLII and LI, and 
LXXVIII), and guarantors The translation is, general, clear 
and good but the same cannot, unhappily, said the introduction, which 
takes insufficient account recent work the Burgundian migrations and 
which ignores the momentous problems textual transmission (e.g. Why are 
none the manuscripts Lex Gundobada earlier than the ninth century ?). 
The bibliography also needs revision Lex Salica surely deserves place under 
the rubric Editions related codes early law W-H. 


Among Henry VI’s endowments Eton College was the Benedictine alien 
priory Stogursey, Stoke Curcy, Somerset. Charters, edited 
Tremlett and Noel Blakiston [Somerset Record Society, vol. 
Frome, 1949, issued for 1946, xxxi 123 pp., plates), subs.] part tran- 
script, part abstract, the muniments now preserved All documents 
the twelfth and thirteenth centuries are printed full, others briefly 
calendared. The collection diplomatically interesting and throws light 
comparatively poor and obscure cell the Norman abbey Lonlay, its 
endowments mainly near hand, but including small properties both 
South Wales and Northern Ireland. There little indication the 
number inmates their way life. The early charters introduce 
distinguished benefactors and their families: Courcy, Poher, Columbers, 
Regny, FitzUrse, and Neville the editor provides helpful genealogical notes 
and charts. Unfortunately, the editing leaves much desired. The first 
charter dates from 1100-1107, and has King Henry for signatory, but 
description given its external features. The editor’s dating the deeds 
times capricious and inconsistent. Apart from many errors the text 
which bespeak careless proof-reading, are others which were probably invented 


1 They were calendared by H. Maxwell-Lyte in 1883, in the appendix to the Ninth Report of 
the Hist. MSS. Commission. 
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neither the medieval scribe nor the printer’s compositor. The appended 
list words which make nonsense (with conjectural emendations)! 
means exhaustive and leaves one sceptical about the readings many 


The Cartulary St. Mary Clerkenwell, edited Mr. Hassall (Royal 
Historical Society, Camden Third Series, vol. 1949, xxii 358 pp., subs.) 
welcome many students law and institutions, Students medieval 
London will find (as did the Elizabethan John Stow) wealth matter 
about civic persons and properties the twelfth and thirteenth 
Moreover, shows ecclesiastical historians the material development 
substantial Augustinian nunnery. The editing well done. There are English 
headings the documents and elaborate indexes. The few misreadings 
the text are not likely mislead. Perhaps Mr. Hassall too readily assumes 
that the cartulary (which belongs the first half the thirteenth century) 
complete find Cotton MS. Faustina B.ii; there seems possi- 
bility that this manuscript (or, this copy, its archetype) once had 
preliminary quire papal and episcopal documents. The editor, besides 
printing four hundred documents, surveys the priory’s history succinctly 
his introduction. observes that, whereas the twelfth century the 
daughters rural magnates ‘appear predominate’, later times the 
mercantile families London swamp them. Like other nunneries, Clerkenwell 
made money taking young ladies but seems dangerous 
infer without more evidence that this involved schooling. Chaplains and 
clerks also apparently lived the precincts, but how many cannot tell. 
Mr. Hassall has elsewhere (Mod. Lang. Rev., xxxiii) discussed the performing 
miracle-plays Clerkenwell. The nuns’ property, first spread widely 
over eleven counties, was later concentrated five contiguous shires. 
the Statute Mortmain did not apply London, later acquisitions property 
were largely the city, and the nuns had interests less than sixty-four 
London parishes. sealed confirmation Hubert Munchanesi (No. 102), 
‘after came age, wit the fourth year after was seised land’, 
recalls the fact that infant could obtain seisin. 


The Pipe Roll Society’s volume for 1946 (New Series, vol. xxiv) The Great 
Roll the Pipe, John, Michaelmas 1209, (edit. Stenton, London, 
The Society, 1949, xxx 288 pp., 21s.), covering the year from Michaelmas 
1208 Michaelmas 1209. This includes the larger part the period elapsing 
between the imposition the papal interdict upon England and John’s 
excommunication. Other important record sources are largely missing for 
this year, the close and the fine rolls entirely and the patent rolls from May 
1209. all the more disappointing that the amount information avail- 
able this roll about John’s treatment the property the clergy small. 
One reason for this, the roll shows, was that much the property the 
bishoprics the king’s hands was accounted for the chamber. reference 
what appears have been ordinary kind fine the abbot Leicester 
mentions its enrolment roll the religious (p. 20), which might provide 
possible explanation the almost total absence from the fine roll 1208 


20: supradictus (for predictus); 34: proinde (for prowide); 39: acceptatum (for 
attemptatum) and ecclesie (for esse); p. 40 : summe vestre (for sentertie nostre) and Cenoniensis (for 
Cenomannensis) ; p. 48 : adsumandum (for ad sententiandum) and parva (for prona). Innocent III's 
chancery cannot have been responsible for all the errors the letter 1203 printed 75. 
have spared them and filled lacuna his original reference the printed 
papal register. 
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the record fines religious houses for the recovery their property. 
payment 400 marks the justiciar Archbishop Langton and three 
other bishops for their expenses coming England negotiate corroborates 
chroniclers’ statements that such negotiations took place. Several fines for 
recovering the king’s goodwill are mentioned, though generally without any 
further explanation Thomas St. Valery, brother the ill-fated Matilda 
Braose accounted for 1,000 marks for the king’s benevolence and recover 
the lands which had been disseised occasione’. John was the 
height his power this year and several entries this roll make one very 
much aware this. The roll, usual, admirably edited. 


Professor Hamilton Thompson’s book Leicester Abbey [The Abbey 
St. Mary the Meadows, Hamilton Thompson, Leicester, 
Edgar Backus, for the Leicestershire Archaeological Society, 1949, 
(illus.), 21s.] intentionally limited scope. attempt made trace 
the social constitutional history the house, nor illustrate from the 
history the order Augustinian Canons. chronological framework from 
foundation until dissolution provided the first seven chapters. Here some 
the principal events the abLvy’s history are recorded. For the most part 
these consist the major acquisitions property, and the more striking deeds 
the abbots. The main sources used are the printed calendars the public 
records, the records, both printed and unprinted, episcopal visitations, and 
the important Novum compiled late fifteenth-century canon, 
William Charyte. The earlier material the author’s disposal scanty, and 
cannot said that the narrative comes life until the stormy two decades 
before the dissolution. large portion the book consists alphabetical 
list, with full details under each item, the abbey’s property parish 
churches. Compiled with Professor Thompson’s usual unrivalled accuracy 
and wealth knowledge ecclesiastical topography, this list will princi- 
pally value the local historian. Quite different character from the 
rest the book lively chapter Charyte’s catalogue the abbey library. 
Professor Thompson not only interprets the more obscure titles, but explains 
the significance and some cases the contents the books this typical 
medieval library. This most useful contribution our understanding 
the intellectual equipment the regular clergy the later middle ages. The 
book concludes with reconstruction from documentary sources the abbey 
church and buildings, which almost completely disappeared the century 
after the dissolution. 


Mr. Letts, his preface John Mandeville, The Man and his book 
{London, Batchworth Press, 1949, 192 pp., (illus.), 15s.], hopes that this 
book will fill gap and draw attention once more one the most delightful 
all travel books.’ His own contribution the subject modestly concealed 
these words. brings the question the trained legal mind 
and, where one guess good another’ comes down the side 
Mandeville born St. Albans, who practised medicine and was known the 
man with the beard. Letts then discusses admirable way the contents 
Mandeville’s One particularly interesting chapter deals with tbe 
famous medieval map now Hereford cathedral. Detach some thirty-five 
forty pictures from the map, reproduce them separately, and they become 
set illustrations for Mandeville.’ This, Mr. Letts recognizes, highly 
significant but not conclusive evidence that the Mappa Mundi referred 
Mandeville was fact the Hereford map, which was probably drawn 
Lincoln the end the thirteenth century. Space does not allow further 
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comment this excellent book, which well illustrated, contains ex- 
haustive bibliography, well printed, and cheap. Historians will welcome 
this well-balanced and fascinating study most interesting traveller’ 


Sir Charles Petrie’s book [Earlier Diplomatic History (1492-1713), London, 
Hollis and Carter, 1949, xii 251 pp., (maps), 18s.] admittedly limited 
study diplomatic history. avoids the mistake offering only this 
familiar material and calling the history Europe. The story told with 
admirable clarity, though the scale small that there very little room for 
lively, personal touches description. There also bias, though perhaps 
this easier the period before 1713 than was Sir Charles’s other work, 
which this supplement, Diplomatic History 1713-1933. The author 
showing the part played English policy the general develop- 
ment European diplomacy. the whole the story familiar one and 
generally accepted, though the chapter the rise the Netherlands ignores 
the work Professor Geyl. What dubious whether diplomatic history 
isolated from economic considerations, from domestic politics and from the 
characters rulers and statesmen not misleading. presents per- 
formance puppets which the motives are hidden. Professor Trevelyan 
once described constitutional and economic history the dry pieces bread 
which needed filling social history they were ever become sandwich 
diplomatic history, especially small scale, nothing but the rather dry 
pastry case which needs filling institutional and ideological history 
the most delectable confection—the history civilization. Diplo- 
matic developments are caused the interaction politics, economics and 
personalities within various countries and turn have repercussions these 
component parts the historical puzzle. study diplomatic history 
isolation gives impression artificiality and indeed dangerously mis- 
leading idea simplicity. far diplomatic history can treated 
small scale and apart from the other strands which make the thread 
history, Sir Charles has done very workmanlike manner. Like his earlier 
work, this well proportioned lucid outline’ and ‘an admirable guide 
book 


Carande, Madrid, Sociedad Estudios Publicaciones, 1949, xvi 
635 pp., (illus.), the second volume trilogy the financial affairs 
Charles with particular stress its Spanish side. The first, published 
1948, dealt more especially with the economic life Spain, though 
revealed interesting the financial relations between Spain and 
Flanders. this second volume, unfortunately means uniform with the 
first, Professor Carande covers the vast territory the finances imperial 
Spain broken ground, for the most part uncharted imperfectly explored, 
rightly says, not for lack documents, but owing their overwhelming 
abundance, one will dispute either the industry scholarship. 
His knowledge immense his competence perhaps without rival. But the 
subject vast and its nature complicated, that the reader may times 
wonder where is, Nor the subject only fault. Despite his qualities 
conscientious observer, Professor Carande lacks clear style and perhaps 
also capacity for the larger sort composition without which there 
real history, His talents are more adequate for the monograph. Nevertheless, 
this treatise invaluable for the history the period more ways than one. 
Its technical contribution the knowledge the financial history Europe 
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the highest order. But Dr. Carande also able show how, despite 
generally held views, Charles the last the medieval knight-kings, was 
means anxious concentrate power his hands; and, more often than 
not, this realm finance, the nerve state-power well war, 
adopted measures which, far from seeking the modern omnipotent one-headed 
state, hankered back the picturesque medieval pattern where cities, guilds 
and local lords took large share both collecting and spending public 
money. This side-light the historical evolution the European state 
precisely that first half the sixteenth century when begins take 
its modern shape perhaps the most arresting feature Dr. Carande’s 


The publication the second volume Dr. Elsas’s standard history 
prices and wages Germany (Umriss einer Geschichte der Preise und 
Deutschland vom ausgehenden bis zum Beginn des 
Uitgeversmaatschappij, 1946 and 1949, 649 and vii 138 pp., 14.70 
and 12.50, cloth), was the war. The chapters which were ready 
before the invasion Holland were published after the end the war; the 
summary and conclusions, with graphs and other supplements, were only 
published recently. While the first volume his work dealt with prices and 
wages three south German towns (all situated modern Bavaria), the 
second volume gives those two west German towns, Frankfurt and Speyer, 
and one east German town, Leipzig. There are still corresponding data 
from any north German town, particular from town the coast the 
North Sea the Baltic. very much hoped that third volume will 
soon fill this gap that may possess representative examples from the 
various areas Germany and comparisons could made. difficult 
single out any points from detailed and painstaking study which con- 
tains many data and statistics. Perhaps the most striking fact the close 
conformity between the population movement and the corn and other food 
prices Frankfurt and Leipzig which the graphs pp. ff. part 
when the urban population grew quickly the corn prices rose steeply, and when 
the population fell during the Thirty Years’ War the corn prices followed suit. 
The prices other goods, the other hand, remained fairly stable during 
times rising population, while some rose during the second quarter the 
seventeenth century. These facts have led Dr. Elsas the conclusion that 
the price revolution the sixteenth century was not quite general and that 
cannot explained monetary factors alone, but also the growing 
demands the increasing urban population which led the cultivation 
new and less fertile soil and higher costs production. This conclusion 
seems fully justified but should also borne mind that our data for 
the development the urban population the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries are very insufficient those quoted part are unreliable, 
and extremely unlikely that the population Leipzig grew from 7,155 
13,600 between 1558 and 1577. Nor was the tendency everywhere the same 
north-eastern Germany, for example, the urban population was longer 
growing the sixteenth century, and the costs production were falling 
owing increased demesne farming, and yet the corn prices were rising quickly 
because the stronger demands countries, These and many other 
points which Dr. work raises are certainly worth studying detail, 
and his data for Germany ought compared with those other countries. 
The wealth material contained the two volumes published very 
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great value the economic historian, and the author should congratulated 
having achieved much under very trying circumstances. 


Mr. Anthony Powell, sequel admirable life John Aubrey, has 
re-edited Aubrey’s Brief Lives’ (Brief Lives and other selected writings, 
London, Cresset Press, 1949, xxv 410 pp., 9s. 6d.). The standard edition 
that Andrew Clark (1898). The lives are the form very rough notes 
and some rearrangement paragraphs and sentences unavoidable. Mr. 
Powell’s object has been present them readable form. has omitted 
Aubrey’s bibliographies and some other matter, and has closed gaps has 
arranged the lives classes; and has supplied the passages expurgated 
omitted Clark has also added extract, which heads The Olden 
Time from Wiltshire collections. The dates the subjects the 
lives are given the end the book (they would better with the lives) 
references Aubrey’s manuscripts are also supplied. There are elucida- 
tions very few would welcome. There index persons but not 
places. While stating that scholars should refer Clark’s edition, Mr. Powell 
hopes that they and other readers will find his text both useful and enjoy- 
Any tolerable rendering Aubrey bound enjoyable and this 
one very good indeed. The various editors have however failed far 
produce absolutely correct transcript the text. Miss Helen Darbishire 
has printed the life Milton, following the order the manuscript, her 
Early Lives Milton (1932). She reads one place severe where Mr. Powell 
and Clark read from the facsimiles that she gives appears that all 
three transcripts this important life fail some minutiae. Meanwhile 
scholars will find advisable consult Mr. Powell’s editior well Clark’s. 
Less specialized readers will find that gives them almost everything they 
require and few the omissions are regretted, there the life 
Sir James Long singularly beautiful and completely innocent passage 
apparently missed Clark, for which all lovers English literature must 


One the most rewarding tasks which local record societies can undertake 
the publication borough council minute-books. They are much more 
revealing than charters for the study the development municipal govern- 
ment, and they can use also for legal, economic, and social history. Here, 
The Minute Book Bedford Corporation, 1647-1664 (Bedfordshire Historical 
Record Soc., vol. xxvi for Streatley, 1949, xxxvi 208 pp., subs.), 
Mr. Guy Parsloe has edited the earliest the Bedford series, covering the 
period which followed the displacement the court leet common council 
the governing body. The main interest the volume constitutional 
can traced the rapid succession changes which the authority and 
composition the new council were defined. The relative powers the 
burgesses and the larger body freemen were the main subject dispute, 
and the most noteworthy constitutional settlement was that 1650—a 
victory for the popular party which Parsloe, important section his 
introduction, shows have been led the Independents, There also some 
interesting information about the interference 1656 Major-General Butler, 
which made more secure the democratic revolution 1650, but disappointingly 
little about the counter-revolution 1662-3, which the burgesses, with the 
help the central government, turned the tables the freemen. incidental 
information given this volume, perhaps the most welcome item the name 
the member for the parliament who also served for Bedford 
Richard parliament Thomas Margets, local trader. This fills 
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blank the official return, and confirms the entries Browne Willis’s 
Notitia Parliamentaria (iii, 272, 285). For the rest, the material consists mostly 
notes leases town property. The editing has been done thoroughly 
yet deftly. The text consists transcription the first pp. the MS. 
the remainder calendar constructed the words the original. 
seems admirable way dealing with the problem bulk, and other 
societies might take note it. pulps and bottles the stuff without destroying 
its flavour. Mr. Parsloe’s indexes are excellent and full; his introduction 


and all too short. tells nothing economic conditions, and 


neither here nor the larger treatment has given elsewhere the constitu- 
tional changes (in Hist. Soc., 4th ser., vol. xxix) does mention 
the coincidence similar disputes other towns, particularly London. 


The latest publication the Stair Society (No. The Justiciary Records 
Argyll and the Isles, edit. Cameron, vol. Edinburgh, The 
Society) transcription the Books Adjournal the hereditary justiciary 
court the house Argyll court which exercised the king’s justice through- 
out the sheriffdom Argyll and the Isles. The ‘Justiciary Records’ are, 
accordingly, those localized and comparatively remote court, and first 
sight may seem hardly worthy addition the sources Scots law already 
published the Society. This attitude must nevertheless considerably 
modified. The court belonged the most powerful Highland families, and its 
records show the earls Argyll pursuing the thankless task enforcing the law 
the land upon unruly and wide countryside. Their justice was harsh, 
but typical, method and punishment, seventeenth-century Scotland. 
Moreover, the bailies inferior courts, crownars, court officers, and the 
watches upon the marches the sheriffdom are shown performing their 
duties, and, accordingly, fair picture the legal machine, its difficulties and 
its efficiency, built up. The records are great interest for the light they 
throw upon the social and economic conditions the south-west Highlands. 
Information accorded upon agriculture, upon the drove roads, upon the 
goods carried packmen, and upon the food, dress, habits and possessions 
the inhabitants the area. This volume the Stair Society may not 
present court national importance nor add our knowledge legal 
practice and procedure, but does release flood valuable material, 
varying nature, from the seventeenth-century Highlands. 


The late Sir William Foster edited The Red Sea and Adjacent Countries 
the Close the Seventeenth Century described Joseph William Daniel 
and Charles Jacques Poncet, Society, second series, No, 100, London, 
1949, 192 pp., (frontis., maps), subs. The authors these 
three narratives began their journeys for widely differing reasons, and with 
different standards education, intellectual curiosity and powers observa- 
tion. Moreover, while Pitts and Daniel deal with the Red Sea, Poncet’s 
account accurately described Voyage Aethiopia’. Joseph Pitts 
went sea and was captured Algerian corsair 1678 when was only 
fifteen. After being the slave several masters was forced become 
Muslim and accompanied ‘an old bachelor’ his pilgrimage Mecca 
where was freed 1685 1686. After many adventures succeeded 
returning England and published faithful account the religion and 
manners the Mahometans, first printed Exeter 1704. The extract 
here reproduced deals only with the pilgrimage Mecca and Medina. Pitts 
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was certainly not the first European visit the holy places Islam, but his 
the first detailed description English eye-witness the pilgrimage 
ceremonies. he, least outwardly, professed Muslim his journey 
did not involve any exceptional risks. William Daniel, gentleman some 
private means and some experience the East; undertook, presumably for 
love adventure, deliver important despatches the London East India 
Co. their servants western India. The matter was urgent, and failing 
accomplish his mission August 1700 was forfeit all but his imme- 
diate expenses. reaching Cairo, Daniel decided attempt reach the 
Red Sea port Mokha and board ship for India. got Mokha after 
many hazards and delays find that the ships had sailed. abandoned 
his mission and returned through the Hejaz and the Sinai peninsula. His 
the most subjective and, far the description localities goes, the most 
inaccurate the three narratives this volume. contrasts sharply with 
that Monsieur Poncet, M.D., who went Abyssinia cure the negus 
ailment and stayed for nearly three years (1698-1700). Despite the violent 
hostility the inhabitants towards all Europeans, this conscientious observer 
was able compile fairly detailed description the country and the 
manners and customs the inhabitants. carefully avoided all hearsay 
and gave the only first-hand and scientific contribution made European 
between the expulsion the Portuguese from Abyssinia, 1633, and the visit 
Bruce 1769-71. The editor provides very full and careful annotation 
the texts relying, whenever necessary, expert advice. 


This book Yeoman Kent: account Richard Hayes (1725-1790) 
and the Village Cobham which lived and farmed, Ralph Arnold, 
London, Constable Co., 1949, 203 (illus.), 12s. 6d.} study made 
round the remnants eighteenth-century diary written Richard Hayes. 
The author regrets that only extracts made the nineteenth century remain, 
regret that must shared, because complete text always more value 
than extracts made the choice and meet the interests any individual. 
Mr. Arnold has used the extracts and contemporary account book covering 
the years 1736-41 construct the story the village Cobham which 
Richard Hayes lived. very composite, comprising detailed description 
the modern village and some attempt reconstruct its appearance the 
eighteenth century, good deal discursive material relating the open 
fields general, some archaeological details and on, The main interest 
for the student history the latter part the book that deals with the 
daily life the diarist, the working the farm, and the recreations indulged 
in. These particulars confirm what already known rural life the 
eighteenth century, and provide the individual flavour specified place, 
where the farming had character its own. Kent has always been famous 
for hops (at least since their introduction this country) and for cherry 
orchards well for fruit culture general. The sheep the marshes are 
renowned and their wool value the county The extensive forests 
also provided valuable products coppice wood and charcoal, and all these 
facts are again emphasized here. That is, course, the great value such 
studies. They serve emphasize the wide variations that always existed 
between the types farming pursued different parts our countryside. 


the parents and teachers boy take thought, can they add cubit 
his mental stature There yet conclusive answer this question. 
Langsam his Francis the Good: The Education Emperor, 
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1768-92 (New York, The Macmillan Co., 1949, 205 pp., 26s.), tells 
the attempts prepare the future Francis for task that only superman 
could perform. The nature the problem was more less clearly seen 
those responsible for his education. Their attempts solve appear 
least one reader this book conscientious rather than intelligent. Francis 
was well-meaning from the first, but never showed any signs being worthy 
the greatness that was thrust upon him. Education perhaps helped 
foster taste for books, least for collecting books, but ruler bookishness 
not enough. Nor did his teachers succeed preventing the development 
one trait that they rightly deplored, passion for For another defect 
they, and his parents, were certainly blame. boy who never allowed 
alone cannot expected become self-reliant. Dr. Langsam records 
these and other matters some length. His sources are copious, and quotes 
from them liberally. His study useful contribution subject about which 
little known, the education royalty the eighteenth century. But 
suffers from tendency take sources their face value. difficult, for 
instance, believe that the young Francis had really studied quite widely 
and deeply are told had, that, the age thirteen, his favourite 
authors were Livy, Tacitus, and Bossuet. the other hand, interesting 
learn that some Francis’s tutors were Jesuits, chosen, not because any 
liking for the then dissolved order, but because other competent tutors 
were found. would interesting told something more about the 
text-books used for the instruction Francis. The authors and titles are 
mentioned, but that hardly enough. Some comparison, too, between the 
education Francis and that other contemporary princes would have 


Miss Helen Landreth, who published history Ireland under the title, 
Dear Dark Head (New York, 1936), has found heart-filling subject the 
career Robert Emmet, whose memorable rebellion she claims have told, 
for the first time, the true story. The Pursuit Robert Emmet 
Browne Nolan, 1949, xxiii 427 pp. (illus.), 21s.; first published New 
York, 1948] the product years research the State Paper Office, 
Dublin Castle, and other manuscript repositories and industry, sincerity, 
enthusiasm, and gift for racy narrative and colourful portraiture were 
sufficient merits historical writer, this book might highly acclaimed 
history. is, fact, uncritical, ummethodical, one-sided, deficient 
judgement, historical sense, and knowledge the historical background. The 
writer’s relationship both her subject and her sources charged with 
emotion. Her theme young man’s blazing patriotism’ used the 
statesmanship William Pitt means keeping enslaved the 
country longed free’. seems that, October 1802, Pitt (then out 
office) instructed the Irish under-secretary, Alexander Marsden, foment 
rebellion Ireland and named Robert Emmet likely dupe for the purpose. 
Marsden put this scheme into effect, deceiving not merely Emmet but also 
his official superiors. Pitt’s aims were, first, recover office discrediting 
the Addington ministry, and, secondly, secure pretext for suspending the 
Habeas Corpus Act Ireland and imprisoning the most dangerously dis- 
affected the Irish people’, may have been so. But the connecting link 
between Pitt and Emmet’s rebellion non-extant letter which 
grand-nephew says that Sir Bernard Burke, keeper the state papers 
Ireland, told him the had seen among the records his custody. 
Though Miss Landreth has much add our information about the host 
spies and informers employed the government, nothing emerges that proves 
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her thesis. Her acquaintance with the materials the State Paper Office 
probably unrivalled: yet she makes attempt survey assess these 
any other sources, and though she has spasmodic references manuscripts, 
she seldom more specific than (Irish State Paper Office) PROL’ 
(Public Record Office, London), that impossible check even her 
more sensational disclosures. There bibliography, and precise dating 
rare, but the book handsomely illustrated, mainly with reproductions 
contemporary prints and portraits. 


Sir Evan Cotton’s East Indiamen: the East India Maritime 
Service Sir Charles Fawcett, London, Batchworth Press, 1949, 218 pp., 
(illus.), 15s.], pleasing, well-produced and well-illustrated little book, but 
modest its scope and treatment. definitive history the company’s 
shipping. not nearly chronological enough for that, making, indeed, 
little effort produce continuous narrative. The authorities mainly drawn 
upon are three kinds—the company’s own records, the memoirs con- 
temporary writers (of whom most use made Edward Barlow and William 
Hickey), and modern, nearly modern, authors like Low, David 
Hannay, Sir William Foster and Parkinson. The first-named sources 
supply much the basic detail. Such material is, course essential, but 
somewhat heavily handled. distinctly indigestible take what, their 
original forms, were probably ‘scales pay’, weights 
vert them into consecutive prose paragraphs, The result is, inevitably, 
little dreary, leaving the impression that would all have been clearer—and 
certainly briefer—had they been left tabular form. Men like Barlow and 
Hickey provide much interesting and important material. But each covers 
only comparatively small stretch the company’s long life, and there are 
not enough them make continuous history possible. Thus the whole 
chapter The Indiamen’s Sailors based upon Barlow and his seventeenth- 
century contemporary, Robert Knox: the lot the eighteenth and early 
nineteenth-century sailor all but blank. Much good material, too, culled 
from the modern writers: frankly derivative, and frankly acknowledged 
such. There also very informative little chapter the company’s flags, 
embellished with excellent coloured plate. 


Monarchie 1815-1848 (Collection Armand Colin, Paris, 
1949, 224 pp., 180 fr.) Félix Ponteil has attempted answer the question, 
did constitutional monarchy fail establish itself France and 
this not only during the period under review but for many years later, when 
undoubtedly represented the desires the vast majority Frenchmen. 
is, course, obvious reply that this middle way system fact most 
difficult practice, and demands considerable degree political maturity, 
widespread common sense, and capacity for give-and-take, and that none 
these conditions were present nineteenth-century France. nevertheless 
difficult believe that the system might not have worked reasonably well, 
had not been for the personality the monarchs whom depended. 
Just the Stuart dynasty might have rooted itself this country had 
James been politically intelligent, the folly Charles and the obtuseness 
Louis Philippe destroyed the dynasties they represented. 1830 
1848—and later between 1871 and 1875—the root difficulty was inability 
understand the limits what the public would stand. The whole story one 
the relation the monarchy public opinion, the point issue being 
the extension the suffrage. The strong point Ponteil’s essay its 
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brilliant analysis that public opinion, its varying elements that could 
hardly yet called parties, more effective for negative than for positive 
action. The author’s conclusion that ‘few kings lacked psychological 
sense more completely than Louis Philippe. made mess the finest 
career ever open king never saw the dangers was running because 
could not believe the energy those who had faith.’ 


Révolution Frangaise 1848 vue par les Hongrois (Paris, Presses Univer- 
sitaires, 1949, 166 pp., n.p.), the work Paul Bouteiller, French 
the University Budapest, published under the auspices the 
Hungary. contains carefully prepared selection extracts 
illustrating the reactions Hungarians the French revolution 1848, 
accounts eye-witnesses. There also introductory section 
which Bouteiller summarizes the state Hungary and France 1848, 
discusses briefly developments France from March June and estimates 
the influence those developments Hungarians. The general ignorance 
Hungarian (shared the present reviewer) has closed most the sources 
used Bouteiller, though others, such the journals Count Rudolf 
Apponyi, the work Pulszky, are available either French English. 
This makes difficult know how representative the opinions expressed 
may be. What striking the documents they are printed here the 
romantic admiration the Hungarians for the French, and the moderate 
and balanced judgements the Hungarian liberal press, even the Kossuth 
Hirlapja its more reflective moments. not unnatural that his 
introductory chapters Bouteiller lays stress the legitimate grievances 
rather than the political excesses the Hungarian opponents the Metternich 
system. The despatches Mr. Blackwell, Lord Ponsonby’s agent Pressburg, 
give very different impression the temper the Magyars. Bouteiller’s 
book designed cover only the events before the June naturally 
fails, therefore, give the whole picture, and reader coming ignorance 
the background 1848 would left with scarcely clue the collapse 


Select List Books European History, edited for the Oxford 
Recent History Group Mr. Alan Bullock and Mr. Taylor (Oxford, 
Clarendon Press, 1949, pp., 5s), has number useful features. has 
three good sections general political, diplomatic, and economic relations, 
and gives adequate attention the national histories not only the larger 
European states but also the Netherlands, Poland, Portugal, the 
Scandinavian countries, Spain, and Switzerland. deals firmly with the 
awkward language question leaving out the more difficult ones: 
works Dutch, Polish, Russian, Portuguese, the Scandinavian languages 
are included the appropriate national sections. There are, however, some 
surprising omissions: Gooch’s History Modern Europe; Aydelotte’s 
Bismarck and British Colonial Policy; Fuller’s Bismarck’s Diplomacy its 
Zenith; and the whole field European-American relations (e.g. Vagts, 
Heindel, Zabriskie). Space might have been found the Near Eastern 
section for Engelhardt, Turquie Tanzimat, and Hajnal, 
Danube International; and elsewhere for Chamberlain, The Regime 
the International Rivers, Golo Mann’s life Gentz, Crispi’s Questioni Inter- 
nazionali, and Gagliardi, Bismarcks Entlassung. The occasional duplication 
titles little confusing, and brief index authors’ names would be, 
for this reason, helpful. But general the work well balanced, compre- 
hensive, and date, and more than satisfies the modest aims set out 
the authors’ preface. 
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Bloch and Pierre Renouvin (Paris, Presses Universitaires France, 1949, 
viii 144 pp., frs. 200) modern should noted, means the 
period the ancien régime centuries), and ‘contemporary 
begins 1789. The authors are writing for students taking their 
first steps research, and they have made virtue brevity: but within 
these self-imposed limits they have produced decidedly useful guide. 
difficult think any work English which serves quite the same 
purpose. Part effect select bibliography modern European history. 
addition the great series national and European histories, there are 
sections the histories individual countries and war, diplomacy, art, 
literature, science and philosophy. may argued that the intending 
researcher will already have read his chosen period considerably more 
than the works cited here, but the list can clearly serve many purposes. 
more specific objection that, while well provided with French titles, 
not always satisfactory for foreign works. Moreover the particulars 
are not always date (perhaps through war-time and post-war difficulties 
supply). Angleterre’ gives the Methuen’s and Longmans’ series, three 
works French authors the nineteenth century—Halévy, Vaucher and 
survey since earliest The authors should have heard the Oxford 
History England, and England could doubt offer better short history 
than Prentout (which, however, must confess have never seen). Still, 
difficult improve Halévy. there the curious statement that 
the last number the Annual Register deals with 1935 (perhaps this 
misprint for 1945, but wrong all the same). Part gives concise informa- 
tion (10 pp.) about the French national archives, and brief reference 
foreign repositories. Then follows survey printed source material— 
collections texts, diplomatic, parliamentary, legal and statistical documents, 
and the press. noticeable omission that private and family papers, 
memoirs, biographies, etc. The Woodward-Butler documents pre-1939 
diplomacy are mentioned, but not the various Hertslet series. The third and 
last part deals with the student’s own labours. After introducing him the 
inevitable Langlois and Seignobos (here England can certainly offer alterna- 
tive) modestly disclaims any intention instructing him problems 
method: but number useful suggestions nevertheless follow. The 
intelligent student secondary works soon finds that, although using the 
same sources, two historians will manage differ. confiance naive 
avait jusque-la dans est traverse une crise 
the critical spirit born: suitably fostered, can proceed study such 
problems the choice subject, transcription, the preparation 
bibliography, the use source material, and the presentation results, all 
which have their brief, sensible, often illuminating exposition here. 


The professor Latin American History the University London has 
produced, the basis his own earlier bibliography, invaluable booklist 
(Latin America: Selective Guide Publications English, 
Humphreys, London, Royal Institute International Affairs, 1949, viii 
pp., Its utility restricted, course, the fact that gives only 
works English, but will that account appeal all the more numerous 
public, and may hope that many teachers history and, indeed, Spanish 
too, may encouraged read systematically, guided this bibliography. 
clear that there now sufficiently literature English for all 
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acquire sound and varied acquaintance with most the principal topics 
Latin American history and affairs. also clear that very large pro- 
portion this output comes from the United States and all too little from our 
own scholars. reviewer can always cavil bibliography, regretting 
omissions deploring inclusions; agreement essential recommended 
reading impossible achieve. anything, this list too long (900 books), 
but one must praise Professor Humphreys’ notes the books, where gives 
them, e.g. Madariaga (pp. and 16), Henao and Arrubla (p. 50). 
pity that not position tell that far the best short account 
the whole subject his own Evolution Modern Latin America (p. 27) 
and that his Reports source-book importance (p. 24). One 
may cavil including the World Dominion Press books, since they are useless 
for the subject the dominant religious allegiance Latin Americans, and 
one must regret that warning note attached Mackay, The Other 
Spanish Christ, book both biased and unreliable. Arciniegas, Colombian 
author cited various sections, prone inaccuracy. have not been able 
find Sacheverell Sitwell’s Spanish Baroque Art which contains one the 
earliest (if not the first) appreciative account Mexican Baroque. The biblio- 
reviewed here but was too soon include one the most entertaining and 
penetrating recent South American travel Christopher Isherwood’s 
The Condor and the Cows. 


From Commonwealth (London, Odhams Press, 1949, 240 pp., 
12s. 6d.), Professor Jack Simmons has collected series documents 
illustrate the development British imperial government and policy. 
begins with Henry VII’s letters patent John Cabot and ends with the 
statement April 1949 India’s membership the Commonwealth. 
describes political anthology’ and, like all anthologies, cannot 
include everything every reader would like see. But any criticism this 
ground would beside the point, since Professor Simmons’s selection 
comprehensive enough achieve his main purpose and admirable way. 
All who have given general courses imperial history must surely have felt 
the need for book like this, including documents which, otherwise available, 
are scattered. particularly useful feature that provides one volume 
documents India and the crown colonies well what might 
called the ‘Commonwealth proper’. way introduction there 
commentary the pieces which follow, with page references, which makes 
the book very easy use. will the utmost service both teacher 
and pupil and can heartily recommended. 


Hundred Years Welsh Centenary Volume, 
[edited Nash-Williams, Gloucester, John Bellews, for the Cambrian 
Archaeological Association, 1949, 160 21s.], was written mark 
the centenary the Association which arose out of, and soon after, the 
appearance 1846 the quarterly journal Archaeologia Cambrensis, initially 
private venture two enthusiasts, The usual post-war difficulties delayed 
publication the centenary volume fér three years, but the delay minor 
importance work likely long remain necessary starting-point for 
future research this field. Luckily was hand soon enough include 
masterpiece condensation and judgement the late Sir John Lloyd, 
who dozen pages traces the fortunes the Association (from inside 
knowledge for half its hundred years) and assesses one else could have 
done the contribution its leading figures Welsh historical scholarship. 
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The rest the book succession surveys the century’s progress 
Welsh archaeological studies who can see the Welsh evidence 
wide enough setting present each stage, use the comparative 
method, coherent picture Welsh society the evidence permits, and 
conclude each case with statement the problems awaiting solution 
and suggestions immediately practicable lines investigation. the 
present state archaeological knowledge the stories prehistoric and early 
Christian Wales (told respectively the director the London Museum 
and Lady Fox and Dr. Macalister) are inevitably more fragmentary than 
those Roman Wales (Mr. Randall’s subject) mediaeval Wales 
(expounded Messrs. O’Neil and Taylor, both officially concerned with the 
custody the buildings they describe). Only twice (in the sections 
inscribed stones and monastic houses) does the story become self-contained 
enough unfolded directly from the pages Archaeologia Cambrensis. 
There can doubt the wisdom the self-denying ordinance which 
has thus allowed the record the Association’s work merged the 
wider developments which has made distinguished contribution, 
though consequence scant justice has been done the broader historical 
activities which were marked feature its work before the term 
archaeology acquired its more narrowly scientific connotation, and before 
the work transcribing records the past was taken other 
societies. Sir John Lloyd refers number supplements Arch. Camb. 
issued for this purpose the early days; but also rendered important 
service publishing its regular issues selected documents (including some 
since lost) from private collections then less accessible than they have become 
since most them have found their way the National Library. Printing, 
paper and the lavish and well-chosen maps and pictures leave nothing 
desired, but pity that learning such enduring value should out 
binding insubstantial that begins disintegrate first reading. 


Opinions about what elements our national and local history are the 
most important have changed much the past half-century. the beginning 
this period, the work Vinogradoff, Maitland and others was making 
economic and social history academically respectable. The early volumes 
the Victoria County Histories contained chapters social and economic 
history and the history individual industries. But appreciation the 
importance this aspect history seems not have affected the writing 
the histories hundreds and parishes. Any person interested the 
village community his forefathers would find there formidable compilation 
telling him about the descent the manors, the changes the parish 
boundaries, the architecture the church and the houses the gentry, 
but nothing about the lives the people. This latest volume the Victoria 
County History Victoria History the Counties England, History 
the County Warwick, vol. Kington Hundred, edited Salzman, 
London, Cumberlege, Oxford University Press, 1949, xiii 224 pp., (illus.), 
42s. cloth], executed the manner. contains, course, 
immense amount valuable information. But view the great changes 
the writing local history since the History was first planned, may 
asked whether tradition might not well abandoned. because the history 
the Kington, Kineton, hundred has been written according the 
established rules that much that real interest cannot Examples 
are the progress settlement and colonization, and the degree manorializa- 
tion compared with the rest the county. Similarly the histories 
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individual parishes lack much. Although the unprinted hundred rolls are used 
establish the holding 1279, their value record the social 
structure the village ignored. The great number documents illustrative 
village social history—surveys, accounts, court rolls—with which England 
uniquely endowed, are likewise unexploited. 


Tottenham, now borough with some 160,000 inhabitants, was until the 
nineteenth century village separated several miles from the built-up 
area London. For centuries had owed its importance its position 
Ermine Street, its fertile land, and the river Lea. Ancient Tottenham 
The Percy Press, 1949, 120 (illus.), 7s. Mr. Roe 
seeks show that the area includes Roman settlement and that still 
the Roman centuriation. deals also with topographical points 
obscure earlier historians and prints full the interesting description 
the village made 1631 the Rev. William Bedwell. 


Though primarily intended for the young people the town, Citizen’s 
Derby, Alfred Richardson [London, University London Press, 1949, 
260 pp., (illus.), 10s. may read with advantage all who are 
interested the history English urban communities. tells the story 
Derby from the establishment Roman camp Little Chester the 
present day. Among its many excellent features are the graphic descriptions 
the locality different periods, the intimate pictures social life, and the 
detailed accounts Derby’s changing industries and trade. Adequate 
attention paid the development local government. The changes the 
constitution the borough effected successive charters and the respective 
administrative spheres the corporation and the parish before 1834 
are elucidated clear and simple language, though some the author’s 
statements are not quite accurate. not true, for example, that was 
Elizabeth who put parishes charge the roads’, that under the 
Elizabethan poor law the parish had elect two parishioners overseers 
the poor. Further, dealing with education, Dr. Richardson misrepresents 
the effect the Act 1870, which did not make every child attend school 
for five six years’, but only enacted that there should school accommo- 
dation for every child. Such lapses, however, are occasional blemishes 
otherwise praiseworthy effort. The book copiously illustrated with maps, 
diagrams, and photographs. One two reproductions ancient maps, 
Speed’s plan Derby, 1610, and Moneypenny’s map 1790, are too small 
really useful, but the specially prepared sketch-maps, containing just 
the right amount detail serve their specific purposes, are admirable. 


Little Gaddesden Vicars Bell Faber, 1949, xiii 160 pp., 
12s. the author sets out write the history this Hertfordshire 
village, but somehow fails give clear picture his subject. The 
reason, that adheres formula which becoming far too 
common the writing parish might expressed follows 
chapter the medieval village with plenty emphasis the three-field 
system, two chapters the Big House and one two extracts from the 
overseers’, churchwardens’, and constable’s accounts cover the period from 
the Tudors the late eighteenth century, and the enclosure award with 
few recollections and snippets from local newspapers bring the twentieth 
century. The result usually picture which lacks any individuality. The 
village might equally well East Anglia, Yorkshire Mr. Bell 
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seems have felt this and tried meet digressions various people 
were, some way, connected with Little Gaddesden. Thus, have 
account John Gadsden, the medieval physician, and Paul Bushe, 
author three books devotion the sixteenth century, who may have been 
visitor the Ashridge priory. There much, too, about the residence 
Elizabeth Ashridge, not very important episode her career, and one 
which probably had little effect the history Little Gaddesden. the 
eighteenth century, have more anecdotes about the eccentric duke 
Bridgewater and William Ellis, who wrote voluminously about farming, and, 
like many agricultural journalists, was himself thoroughly unsuccessful 
farmer. All this goes make pleasant book, but our idea Little Gaddesden 
remains rather vague. could have spared much this for more detailed 
account Ashridge Priory, one the two houses Boni Homines England, 
showing how the order differed from others, for good account Ashridge 
under the Egertons. True, Mr. Bell gives number extracts from the 
Egerton household books, but the ordinary reader would not gain much from 
them. The book, brief, far too anecdotal for good village history. 
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B.B.C. Broadcasts Schools Spring Term, 1951, Notes the Programmes. 
London: School Broadcasting Council for the U.K. 1950. pp. 
Gratis. 

before, B.B.C. schools have three History courses. For the ten-year-old 
group there are stories from Greek history from the Trojan War Alexander 
the Great. This programme seems unexceptionable, and has pamphlet 
for children which should very useful, though pity that the steering 
oar both galleys put the port side, and the wheels Achilles’ chariot 
are visibly not solid and yet have spokes, only hub and rim. also 
against all architectural possibility for half column hang from the archi- 
trave building, quite unsupported. 

History and have good notes for teachers. The first for elevens and 
twelves takes Elizabethan England and the Civil War. cannot agree that 
Mary and the Dauphin had incorporated the arms England their 
Charges are put shields, crest ornament top helmet. The 
Marprelate controversy seems little difficult for this age group, otherwise the 
subjects are well chosen. History for the thirteen-plus group has talks 
the Napoleonic War, and the Age This straight history and 
just what wanted. There talk 1851 the end. 

How Things Began much usual with, perhaps, more caution some 
its statements. There one bad when mention made Neo- 
lithic communities, notably the English cave village Glastonbury 
Glastonbury has caves, and the Wookey Hole settlement Early Iron Age, 
contemporary with the Romans for much its existence. pity that 
such good work should marred unnecessary errors. 


B.B.C. Broadcasts Schools Summer Term, 1951, Notes the Programmes. 
London: School Broadcasting for the U.K. 1951. pp., 
(chart, illus.). Gratis. 

There are, once again, three series Stories from 
World History for the ten-year-olds are taken from Roman history, and the 
chosen subjects range from the founding Rome Julius Caesar, with Saint 
Alban finish up. doubt these deathless tales will make delightful talks. 


| 
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There accompanying pamphlet for the children, who will probably like 
it. They will not mind the lack parietal development the heads many 
the men depicted, but fewer figures and more background might have taught 
pupils more about Roman buildings and life. 

History (eleven and twelve) and History (thirteen plus) have similar 
programmes that they are arranged two apparently unconnected groups. 
For the younger children the subjects are Restoration Britain’ and The 
Relationships between Britain and America from the Sixteenth the 
Eighteenth Centuries’. For the thirteens there series talks the 
opening Africa—Suez Canal, Baker and the Slave trade, Cecil Rhodes 
and Commando (South African War) followed Men and Nations the 
Modern World’ including Sun Yat Sen, Mustapha Kemal, Lenin, Masaryk, 
Gandhi, Mussolini and Hitler together, and finally Roosevelt. suppose the 
schools prefer this dual system, but feel that something can said favour 
sticking one theme throughout the term. pudding made plums 
only may prove indigestible. 

How Things Began’ most the broadcasts are repeats the ever 
popular subjects the development civilization and its spread Britain. 
The series ends with account Boudicca and Camalodunum with Saint 
Alban finish. There are notes for the teacher which said that iron 
was easier produce than bronze, Geographically was, iron found 
many more places, and bronze requires both copper and but the casting 
iron with the need for sledge hammers work the metal demanded special 
conditions before was discovered. have also pupils’ pamphlet for 
Scottish schools entitled This Country Again the subjects are diverse. 
First, four talks Social Welfare since 1840 then three Prester 
using John Buchan’s novel, and setting the incidents the Transvaal, then 
three good geological talks the Highlands, with excellent photographs, 
perhaps rather small for their purpose, followed two broadcasts David 
Livingstone and his African journeys. The connection is, course, the 
nationality the heroes, but should like see whole term given the 


New York: Macmillan Co. 1949. xviii 18s. 

The authors this work say that intended serve comprehensive 
and date text for introductory college courses general European 
Certainly comprehensive, for the history all sides European 
life, political, economic and cultural, are traced from Babylon through Greece, 
Rome, the middle ages and the first part the modern period. The book 
which the result this wide survey, open the criticism which can 
usually made such works, that they attempt too much and result fail 
adequately with any Unfortunately this not the only fault, 
for many topics, which should mentioned the most cursory survey 
European history, are omitted. Nothing said the policy Frederick 
Germany, and the problems arising from the relationship between church 
and state the time Henry England are not adequately discussed. 
Furthermore many statements are wrong, while others, though not incorrect, 
give false picture. The town Lyons was not France when Pope 
Innocent went there 1245, for did not pass into French control until 
1312. Philip Augustus did not beat Otto and King John England 
Bouvines. Far too much stress laid the electoral element the German 
kingship, and mention made the fact that, the early middle ages, 
the crown passed hereditary descent the line the Saxons, Franconians 
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and Hohenstaufen, practice which was continued the Hapsburgs later. 
Lastly the statement that Doomsday Book was feudal document gives 
inadequate impression the contents this source. 

This work is, the other hand, quite good many ways, for covers 
topics which are not usually mentioned text-books. The chapter the 
barbarian invasions, although weak not making adequate mention Clovis 
and Theodoric, gives very good account the Germanic tribes and the 
way which the conquerors and conquered merged. Events the Near East, 
the governmental system the East Roman Empire and the economic 
history Europe are quite fully and interestingly treated, while the chapters 
the history culture and learning are valuable because these matters are 
rarely mentioned text-books. The maps are numerous and well done, 
also are the illustrations, although pity that there often cross- 
reference between them and the text, even when some are far from the topic 
which they refer. There are very good lists books appended each chap- 
ter, indicating additional reading which may done the subject which 
has been discussed. 


History Europe, vol. ii, Since 1648. Haves and 

York: Macmillan Co. 1949. xvii 593 pp., (illus.). 30s. 

The first these books continues the general survey European civilization 
from antiquity modern times, volume which was largely written 
Professor Marshall Baldwin New York University. The survey 
intended for introductory college courses, and the publishers, obviously with 
syllabus requirements mind, have conveniently arranged for parts and 
vii (which were written Professor Hayes) volume issued together 
with volume separate publication. 

one would expect from two distinguished American historians with 
long teaching experience, here well-proportioned, accurate and up-to-date 
text. Much care has been taken make suitable introduction for young 
people approaching the history modern Europe for the first there are 
clear-cut divisions, lucid interpretations each subject and period short, 
concise paragraphs which are great help study, and welcome absence 
text-book jargon. Yet there not forced note, facile and often 
dangerous resort contemporary parallels and use shock tactics’. 
The history told with measured calm, dignity and clarity, and expatiation 
amusing anecdotes clearly fall the teacher’s share. 

The interpretation Europe’ broad its history persistently 
related world factors and movements. There time and room, for example, 
draw attention the eastward expansion Russia the seventeenth 
century developments South America. The influence economic 
factors clearly delineated throughout. Social and cultural developments, 
too, are carefully examined and analysed. 

There are several admirably clear maps and illustrations; the latter 
contain some fine portraits and paintings but there too much preoccupation 
with woodcuts and surprising neglect photographs. any event, would 
have been well apply captions the woodcuts where they occur and not 
leave this merely the list illustrations. 

occasional statement point view calls for reconsideration. The 
account the Diplomatic Revolution rather slight, too much 
importance being attached Frederick biting wit’. Calonne sum- 
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marily and unfairly dismissed being account (p. 131). The Eden 
Treaty 1786 aggravated rather than created economic problem (p. 133). 
The Constituent Assembly did not paper money (called assignats) 
November (p. 141): that time they were interest-bearing bonds and 
only later did they become paper money. Madame Roland can hardly 
called (p. 144) nor Robespierre virtual dictator’ during the 
hundred days preceding his fall (p. 149). Further, his associate was Couthon 
not Carnot (p. 148). The fundamental reason for the Great Trek the Boers 
1836 was shortage land and not much their dissatisfaction the 
emancipation slaves (p. 303). The analysis the Zollverein 
(pp. 256-7) should stress Prussia’s economic policy and the way which she 
kept under her own control. 

The following misprints need correction: not Perkins; Bruun 
not Brunn (pp. 114 and 218); not Mowat (p. 449); Mr. not 
Sir Anthony Eden (p. 409) line has slipped from its correct position the 

Teachers looking for attractive, lucid and reliable introductory text-book 
for sixth forms would well adopt this work which can lead Professor 
Hayes’s more detailed and well-known Political and Cultural History 
Modern Europe. DAVIEs. 


History England, part iii, 1714-1945. and 
London: Cambridge University Press. 1949. 
(4th edn.). xxiv 334 pp., 4s. 6d. 

This fourth edition differs from earlier editions mainly added short 
chapter (12 pp.) the Second World War and expansion the section 
dealing with the twenty-year interval 1919-39. The general features which 
have evidently commended earlier editions history teachers remain un- 
changed. therefore upon the new material that interest naturally centres. 

The survey the Second World War and the world situation its close 
is, within its limits, clear and comprehensive. Nevertheless reading the 
closing chapter raises the question exactly what value brief résumé 
such vast and complicated events can have for senior school boy girl. 
The chapter necessarily little more than catalogue events. Unless 
these events could more adequately dealt with, there much said 
favour still omitting them until the period can seen truer perspective 
and until more thorough-going editing the whole book allows more 
adequate treatment. 

The paragraphing the final chapter here and there gives the impression 
being intended rather break otherwise dull-looking page than 
guide the reader. The result tends sometimes confusion more than 
clarity. Thus, The Britain the heading for paragraphs which 
include the Italian invasion Egypt and Greece, and campaign 
North Africa. Though perhaps minor blemish rather than major 
defect, the kind blemish that importance young students not 
already familiar with the subject-matter and who themselves are being trained 
(one may hope), through their history lessons, towards clearness under- 
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Edinburgh House Press, 1950, 9d., discusses the impact Communism 
the Christian churches established China, and the problems now con- 
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fronting Christianity there. Curtis, The Open Road Freedom, 
Oxford, Blackwell, 1950, 3s. 6d., proposes plan for the federation the 
democracies into single international state. 
Propagande, nouvelle force politique, Paris, Colin, 1950, frs. 570, describes 
the method and technique modern state propaganda, and includes sub- 
stantial chapter its development from the most ancient times the present. 
Antropologia Filosofica, t.i., Santiago Chile, Universidad Chile, 1950, 
sociological study which draws heavily historical writings. FAIRCHILD, 
Pratt, Versus Reflections Sociologist, New York, Philosophical 
Library, 1950, $3.75, selection rather elementary essays the 
American political, economic and social scene. and 
EstHER, Your Rugged Constitution, Stanford Univ. Press (London Cumber- 
lege), 1950, $3.00 (24s.) amusingly illustrated popular’ examination 
the constitution the United States America (including all amendments), 
clause clause, completely non-technical language. 
P., Brown Men and Red Sand, London, Phoenix House, 1950, 18s., 
gives delightful account the lives, customs and beliefs the aborigines 
Central Australia, illustrated many beautiful photographs. BERNERI, 
Journey through Utopia, London, Routledge, 1950, 16s., 
instructive account, liberally illustrated with long quotations, sequence 
imaginary societies ranging from Plato Aldous Huxley and George 
Orwell. Mrs. B., John Adam Cramb, Patriot, 
Historian, Mystic, London, Black, 1950, 15s., enthusiastic survey 
the life, work and writings the Conservative-Imperialist professor 
modern history Queen’s College, London from 1892 1913, with long 
extracts and summaries from his books and lectures. RoGER, Work 
Archives published the British Records Association until 1942, and now 
resumed once more; reviews the work done the Dominions, the 
colonies, and some European countries well that done Britain during 
and after the war. Catalogue Exhibition Naval Records the Public 
Record Office, London, H.M.S.O., 1950, 1s. 6d., admirably produced 
description, fully annotated and explained, each the items displayed 
exhibition, arranged the museum the Public Record Office 
1950, illustrate British naval history from 1212 1882; the deputy- 
keeper writes brief preface the admiralty records from which the items 
displayed were selected, and Mr. Timings and Mr. Johnson 
summarize, very concise Historical Note’, the administrative develop- 
ment the admiralty from its late medieval roots the nineteenth century. 
The catalogue, with its photographs documents, plans and sketches, its 
line drawings ships and its reproductions the signatures famous 
seamen, and above all, the lively and informative annotations, pleasant 
memento stimulating and well-chosen exhibition. Warp, A., 
(edit.), Essex Local Short Guide Books and Manuscripts, 
Essex Committee the National Register Archives, 1950, 1s., 
admirably fulfils the promise its title providing clear, well-arranged 
and exhaustive guide for researchers into every conceivable aspect Essex 
history, including each section short lists books for general background 
reading such often neglected enthusiastic amateurs local history, 
the great detriment their work. Committee 
Archivists’ Report, 1948-1950, Lincs. Archives Committee, 
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2s. 9d., records the steady progress the work being done the expansion, 
custody, arrangement and publication this remarkable composite body 
archive material several different authorities. GROOMBRIDGE, 
J., Guide the Charters, Plate and Insignia the City Chester, 
The City Corporation, 1950], 1s. 6d., clear and simple account, 
expertly written the city archivist and illustrated some excellent photo- 
graphs seals, documents, insignia and plate, commendable example 
justified civic pride. Report the Deputy Keeper the Records, Public 
Record Office Northern 1948, Belfast, H.M.S.O., [1950], 3s. 6d. 
ALFRED, Conscience the King, London, Faber, 1951, 12s. 6d., 
chronicle-novel with Cerdic Wessex its hero’, though Mr. Duggan’s 
Cerdic, great-great grandson Fraomar (the Alemannic king whom 
Valentinian transferred, with his people, Britain 370), brought 
‘Roman and the son the effective ruler Anderida after the collapse 
Imperial rule Britain, singularly repulsive hero, who murders his 
brother from motives greed and jealousy, takes refuge with Hengist’s 
son Kent, seduces Oisc’s sister and flees Frisia, where takes service 
under Aella and plans the South Saxon conquest and settlement Sussex, 
wiping out his father, another brother and his own people the process, 
before being expelled Aella when Aella learns the truth about his lieutenant’s 
crimes. Mr. Duggan follows the narrative the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 
rather than the archaeological evidence, and very ingeniously disposes 
most the difficulties involved this decision; makes Cerdic conquer 
and settle Wessex from the Solent northwards, treating the Saxon settlement 
the upper Thames valley earlier but subordinate. Although his historical 
narrative the events the period would rejected most experts to-day, 
the atmosphere and the general background are very convincingly conveyed, 
and the result, not exciting novel, least interesting piece 
historical fiction. Evan, Ride Home Tomorrow, London, Heinemann, 
1950, 12s. 6d., exciting adventure story, convincingly and vividly told 
against carefully drawn background, young Norwegian fugitive from 
justice the later twelfth century, who arrives England destitute, but 
eventually takes service under crusading Anglo-Norman knight, reaches 
Syria, serves captain Renaud Chastillon’s famous expedition the 
Red Sea, and finally joins the following Raymond Tripoli, and takes 
part the ruinous battle Hattin which sealed the fate the kingdom 
Jerusalem. Raymond and Archbishop William Tyre are the counsellors 
whose wise and unselfish policy might have saved the Holy Land; Gerard 
Rideford, Grand Master the Templars, and Renaud Chastillon are 
the jealous schemer and the swashbuckling robber baron whose private feuds 
and anarchical faithlessness bring about the final ruin. Altogether this 
stirring novel and faithful and vivid piece historical reconstruction. 
The Rise Frangoise Scarron, London, Hammond, 
1950, 9s. 6d., subtly imagined and skilfully told novel the fortunes 
the widow Paul Scarron, left penniless her husband’s death, who 
the strangest and most devious turns accident becomes, against her will, 
governess Louis XIV’s bastard children, and finally, Madame Maintenon 
and Louis’ wife: the integrity character and the unswerving sense 
duty with which the authoress endows her are brought out masterly 
fashion, while the atmosphere, background and characterization are all 
excellently done. delicate and subtle drawing strong character 
sombre circumstance. 
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TRANSLATIONS, REPRINTS AND NEW EDITIONS 


The History Western Education. London: Black. 
1950 (5th edition). 20s. 

The latest edition this standard survey educational theory and 
practice from Greek times the present day has been thoroughly revised 
throughout, and has long new chapter twentieth-century education, 
including developments the west since the end the recent war. 


Biology: general introduction the study living things. 
London: Lewis. 1950 (2nd edition). xxxvi 
579 pp., 35s. 

This admirable and strictly historical survey the development biological 


science, first published 1931, has now been substantially revised many 
points detail. 


1950 (2nd edition). xii 335 pp., (maps). 12s. 6d. 


reprint the diffuse account the author’s encounters his journeys 
the traditional track St. Patrick’s wanderings. 


Palace Episodes from the life Queen Victoria. 
Housman. London: Methuen. (Methuen’s Modern Classics, edited 
and Wait.) 1951. vii 132 pp., (illus. 
SHEPARD). n.p. 

selection, for school use both history and literature classes, thirteen 
the famous historical plays which were published various dates and 
finally collected Happy and Glorious Dramatic Biography (published 
1945). invaluable and stimulating addition any class library. 


The March London: Bell. 1950 
(2nd edition, revised xii 246 pp., (illus., maps). 
3s. 

Mr. Taylor has re-written the last few chapters this middle-school 
text-book first published 1936, and has added new final chapter. 


Concise History the Indian People. London: 
Oxford University Press, 1950 (2nd edition). xiv 431 (illus., 
maps). 9s. 

The second edition the best matriculation text-book Indian history, 
first published 1938, incorporates the latest archaeological discoveries and 


takes the story down the establishment the Dominions India and 
Pakistan. 


GERARD London: Harrap. 1951. 12s. 6d. 

This breathless dash through world history, though written from the 
European-American standpoint, includes the civilizations the near, middle 
and far derives its pattern from the theme dominant people 
each age and civilization. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


With the issue No. 128 October, History has last overtaken its 
arrears publication, and the editor hopes that henceforth will appear 
regularly February, June and October each year. His hope strengthened 
the editorial board’s appointment Mr. Johnston, M.A., B.Litt., 
F.R.Hist.S., senior lecturer history the University College Wales, 
Aberystwyth, assistant-editor History: Mr. Johnston has immediately 
taken over the arduous work selecting and preparing all copy’ for the 
press, and the present issue the first arranged him. The editor 
now hopes devote more time commissioning special articles from scholars 
who are particularly qualified write upon important special topics, and also 
strengthening further the panel reviewers. The number subscribers 
History continues increase steadily from 5,488 June 1950 had 
risen 5,729 June 1951. spite this welcome gain, financial diffi- 
culties have suddenly become acute during the present accounting year. There 
was serious worsening during the year for although the printed 
accounts show deficit £225 during the year, belated receipts have subse- 
quently reduced this figure £160, and this remaining deficit would have 
been wiped out No. 125, issued for October 1950, had not been delayed 
the printers’ dispute until after June 1951, thus heavily reducing the income 
from sales non-members and from advertisements. But the estimates for 
No. 128 have brought matters head. would, any case, have been 
considerably dearer produce three single numbers one year, rather than 
single and double number; but, additionally this inevitable increase, 
with 128 the cost producing single number has leapt £100 one 
jump, with corresponding increases the supplementary charges for the 
index, proof-correction, etc. Altogether, the estimated increases the year’s 
working seem likely reach £400. offset this, the editorial 
board has decided increase the number and the range advertisements 
printed, terminate the contract with the advertising agency and collect 
advertisements directly (though, under the contract, the savings thus effected 
cannot become fully valid for two more years) and make certain small 
economies production. Even so, the loss during 1951-2 will inevitably 
substantial. Moreover, issuing Nos. 125, 126/7, 128, 129 and 130 the 
single financial year, and overtaking arrears, shall necessarily burden 
the expenditure side the account with the whole cost producing three 
issues for which countervailing subscriptions will received during the 
year. course, the large reserves accumulated from annual subscriptions 
the years when History was falling into arrears will offset, least part, the 
cost overtaking the arrears now: but seems certain that July 1952 
History will have exhausted its reserve fund and will face next year with the 
certainty large annual deficit—how large one can yet estimate—unless 
the subscription raised. The editorial board has reported this situation 
the council, which must therefore decide soon whether the subscription 
History shall raised from July 1952, whether the necessary increase 
should postponed for further year coincide with the increase the 
Association’s subscription which seems likely made July 1953. The 
board has sought postpone this increase the subscription History 
long possible, the belief that the maintenance scholarly standards 
the study and teaching history helped securing the widest possible 
circulation the journal among all who teach study our subject, and that 
this end the price History should kept low possible. The annual 
subscription History has fact remained unchanged 5s. since the Associa- 
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tion took over the journal 1916, though the content year’s issues now 
greater than has ever previously been: there can but few commodities 
sale Britain today which the same can said. But the increase 
the subscription now inevitable are avoid heavy loss, and the board 
hopes that will not prove the occasion any loss regular 
Inflation has plunged all publishing societies and periodicals into very deep 
water, but steady support scholarly standards will bring through present 
difficulties. 

* * * 


* * 


The council the Association has met London, with the president 
the chair, July, Sept. and Nov. was pleased learn that, after the 
check reported last year, membership the Association had risen from 7,665 
June 1950 8,159 June 1951. But finance presses less heavily 
the treasurer and the council than the editorial board History: 
although the accounts for 1950-51 showed apparent favourable balance 
£761, the real figure was about large payments the tours com- 
mittee were still outstanding. The steady increase salaries, postages and the 
cost library books, together with the increased rent for the offices 
Bedford Square until Dec. 1951, and the cost removal new premises, 
would absorb the £500 balance the year while any probable increase 
subscriptions other incoming items would quite inadequate offset 
the increased cost printing the usual programme four pamphlets and the 
Annual Bulletin for the year. The has therefore very reluctantly 
instructed the publications committee reduce three the number pamph- 
lets issued for 1951-2, and becoming obvious that the council will 
forced ask the annual general meeting raise the subscription 1953 
the services the Association its members and the public large are 
maintained, let alone increased. 

Mr. Caudwell has resigned from the council because longer 
able attend council meetings, and Mr. Wintle, co-opted member and 
chairman the development committee, has been appointed the council 
fill the resulting vacancy. Mr. Hill, M.A., LL.M., F.S.A., F.R.Hist.S., 
author Medieval Lincoln and mayor that city has been elected 
hon. solicitor the Association succession the late Mr. Mellows. 
special committee set under standing orders propose successor 
Sir Frank Stenton the presidency has put forward the name Professor 
Medlicott, M.A., F.R.Hist.S., vice-president the Association, its 
hon. secretary from 1943 1946, and chairman the publications committee 
since 1945, and the council has unanimously resolved propose Professor 
Medlicott for the presidency the annual general meeting York. 

The search for new headquarters, conducted under increasing danger 
eviction the expiry the lease the existing offices, has been the council’s 
principal concern for the last six months, and solution has happily been 
found the eleventh hour, after many alternative suggestions had been 
examined and found unacceptable. May the Royal Anthropological 
Institute informed the council that could not promise extend the lease 
the offices Bedford Square beyond Dec. 1951, might then require 
the premises for its own use, and even for this short extension fixed the 
rent the rate £350 year, place the previous £200. The council 
accepted this six months’ extension and intensified the search for new head- 
quarters. Enquiries showed that, ordinary commercial rates, would 
probably cost £720 year rent office premises central London large 
those occupied Bedford Square, and that obtain the much larger 
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accommodation now needed, the rent would probably about £1,200 year 
anywhere the central London area. Such figures being utterly beyond the 
Association’s means, private enquiries were made many quarters—the 
ministry education, the University London, other university towns 
the midlands, such Oxford, Reading, Birmingham and Nottingham but 
although these enquiries met sympathetic interest everywhere, only Notting- 
ham was any prospect finding suitable premises offered. The council, 
however, persisted its enquiries London, and finally accommodation was 
offered the rector Newington Rectory, Kennington. Professor 
Bindoff took the lead the ensuing negotiations, and both council and Associa- 
tion are much indebted for his prompt and energetic completion arrange- 
ments whereby, the end December, the Association’s headquarters will 
removed 59a Kennington Park Road, London, S.E.11. The new offices 
will occupy the entire ground floor the Rectory, affording self-contained 
and adequate headquarters with separate entrance. Alterations costing 
about £700 all will necessary, the Association’s charge: return, 
the rector agrees that for the first two years the normal rent, fixed £150 
year, shall reduced £50 year. Thus, cost not exceeding £400 year 
for two years, and {150 year thereafter, the council has apparently found 
adequate premises district which, though south the river, still very 
easy access (almost adjoining Kennington Underground station the 
Northern tube) from all the main-line London termini, and which members 
the Association wishing use the library consult the staff should 
easily find their way. Officers and council members, less than the admini- 
strative staff, are vastly relieved this sudden successful ending long and 
discouraging search for new home. 

Because the general purposes committee, the necessary consequence 
the expanding volume and scope the council’s business, has become steadily 
more active and important, and avert the possible danger that might 
reduce much the council’s work merely formal approval decisions taken 
the committee, the council has appointed hoc committee consider 
the composition and the powers the general purposes committee’. This 
special committee has already made certain interim proposals, which the 
council has adopted, for the better working the council’s committee system 
and for strengthening the council’s control over committee activities: the 
main report has still come. The development committee (chairman, 
Mr. Wintle) has adopted new means keeping the area advisers informed 
decisions and developments affecting their areas, and has asked the help 
history lecturers training colleges making contact with students leaving 
college take teaching appointments. The general purposes committee 
has set special advertising sub-committee both handle advertisements 
History and the Association’s other publications, and plan the Associa- 
tion’s own advertisements other journals. 

The reduced programme the publications committee (chairman, Professor 
Medlicott) for will the Annual Bulletin for 1950, two general 
pamphlets G.20, John Knox, Professor Mackie issued free 
members November), and G.21, Stubbs, Professor Edwards, and 
No. the Helps for Students History Series. Various reprints 
earlier titles are hand, including the revised edition the History 
Handlist; third Common pamphlet being collected, for which the 
chairman would welcome suitable contributions about 200 words. 
balance the continually rising costs the committee, well reducing the 
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number pamphlets issued yearly, proposes that future each member 
shall receive three general pamphlets and the Annual Bulletin for his year’s 
subscription, and that the more specialized Helps pamphlets shall available 
members only payment, (as for the Teaching History Leaflets): 
decision has yet been taken this proposal, and the opinion the York 
general meeting will obtained. The local history committee (chairman, 
Dr. Nichols) reported that, the county authorities listed the County 
Records pamphlet not providing, 1948, facilities for research the county 
archives, only Dorset and the West Riding now remained without provision. 
The committee was also investigating proposal that the site the Battle 
Evesham should appropriately marked, especially the land was reported 
scheduled for building. The committee the teaching history 
(chairman, Miss Madeley) reported that Mr. Routh was pre- 
paring leafiet imperial history, and that the chairman was collecting 
brief booklist Welsh, Scottish and Irish history for use teachers 
England. The committee was considering various proposals made Dr. 
Reid, and referred the council, for helping improve the 
standard history teaching throughout our schools. The special committee 
examinations was converted into standing committee the council 
charged keep watch upon the syllabuses and examination papers the 
public examining boards, especially all seven boards conducting the examina- 
tions for the new general certificate education have now reduced the 
examination history the ordinary level single paper, and large 
fall had been reported the number candidates offering history this 
stage. The broadcasting committee (chairman, Dr. Dobson-Hinton) 
reported useful conference with representatives the School Broadcasting 
Council, who were impressed the views put forward behalf the 
Association. 

The revision courses committee (chairman, Mr. Brooks) reported 
that the seventh vacation school organized for the Association had been held 
Hull University College and Thwaite Hall, Cottingham, under the direction 
Mr. Brooks. record number students attended, and although the 
seminar the history science had been abandoned for lack support, the 
other six had been successfully held—Anglo-Saxon history (Mr. 
Wainwright), the Reformation (Prof. Potter), English economic history, 
1660-1670 (Prof. Conrad Gill), English political history, 1868-1914 (Mr. 
Howard), local history: the MS. sources (Mr. Brooks), and 
local history the printed sources (Mr. Macmahon). The seminars were 
held the College, and the College library was made fully available the 
members the school, thanks the kindness the librarian. before, 
Thwaite Hall provided excellent accommodation every way, thanks especi- 
ally the hard work and the forethought the domestic bursar, Mrs. 
Johnston, and Mrs. Brooks, who acted hostess and secretary. Afternoon 
excursions were made old Hull, Beverley (where the mayor entertained 
the party tea) and some the best churches Holderness and the 
Yorkshire Wolds, while full-day excursion Sunday, August, enabled 
members see Rievaulx Abbey and also, the kindness Miss Cooper-Abbs, 
the little-known Carthusian priory Mount Grace. The school maintained 
the bigh standard success and enjoyment set its predecessors, and the 
thanks the Association are due the authorities the University College 
and Thwaite Hall, the tutors, and above all, Mr. and Mrs. Brooks 
for their untiring and unselfish labours. The eighth session the school will 
again held Hull, from July August 1952; eight seminars are 
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planned :—historical geography medieval church architecture the 
empire; Tudor England; British economic history (either the industrial 
revolution the nineteenth century) the French Revolution the Second 
nineteenth-century British foreign and local history, 
the MS. sources. Mr. Brooks will the director the school, and since 
several these seminars are likely become fully booked very early 
date, those who wish attend are advised register soon the programme 
circulated and registration begins. 


The tours committee (chairman, Mr. Salmon) reported that all the summer 
tours England were overbooked, although the September tour fell outside 
the usual school holiday, but that the French tour unfortunately caused 
heavy loss, the travel agency twice raised its charges after the original 
quotation happily, the balances hand would cover the loss the year’s 
working, and there would call the Association’s general funds. The 
tours planned for 1952 include the Scarborough district (16-24 April, leader 
Mr. Brooks), the Sherborne district April, leader Lt.-Col. 
Burne), the North Wales castles June, leader Mr. Richards), and tours 
August centred Exeter, Norfolk and Rouen. The financing the tours, 
and the method accounting, which have given rise difficulties both for the 
treasurer and the council the one band, and for the committee the other, 
are now under discussion between the treasurer and Mr. Salmon, whom 
the council deeply and continuously indebted for his enthusiastic and self- 
sacrificing 


The reconstituted international committee (chairman, Prof. Barraclough) 
had advised the selection text-books for exhibition the U.N.E.S.C.O. 
seminar Sévres Aug. 1951, and has asked the council invite representa- 
tives the French Société des Professeurs d’Histoire Géographie and 
the Deutscher Lehrerverbande attend the annual general meeting York 
guests the Association, and provide opportunities for scholars visiting 
this country attend also they desire: the council has issued these 
invitations, which have been accepted. exhibition school text-books 
history from European countries will arranged the York meeting. 
exchange publications has been arranged with the library the Academy 
Science, Leningrad. The chairman also reported two intemperate and in- 
accurate attacks the council, published Time and Tide (20 Oct.) and 
the Cambridge Journal (Nov.), reproaching the council for its decision last 
March withdraw from the work the international revision historical 
text-books (see History, xxxvi, 182-5, 283-4). While the council does not 
resent fair and accurate criticism, and has certainly wish suppress 
discussion, was disturbed the animus shown these articles and the 
misrepresentations fact and motive. The second article was signed, and its 
author, Mr. Blount, member the English delegation the Brunswick 
conference July 1950 (though did not represent the Association there), 
member the Association. As, not being member the council, 
could not possibly have any personal warrant for the attributions motive 
and the statements fact which made, the council felt that might have 
taken the trouble ascertain the facts correctly before rushing with 
ascriptions motive. With the president’s approval, Professor Barraclough 
had replied the attack Time and Tide letter which that journal 
printed Nov., and the council instructed the hon. secretary the 
editor the Cambridge Journal copy the resolution May 1951, 
expressly that the withdrawal from the work text-book revision 
was due the lack means publishing the results this work, and not 
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any failure appreciate its importance. this work was, the first place, 
begun under the Association’s auspices and with its keenly approving interest, 
particularly galling that the council’s action and motives should 
misrepresented this irresponsible way. 

The council has appointed the following members represent the 
various organizations named :—Professor Medlicott, president 
designate, the committee the Anglo-American Historical Conference 
Professor Medlicott, Professor Barraclough and Professor 
Treharne the British national committee the International Congress 
Historical Sciences; and Dr. Nichols the Standing Conference 
Local History. 
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